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MR. GODKIN ON THE WEST: A PROTEST. 


THIS is a protest. Protests are like pills—some do good to the 
taker, some to the giver, some to both, and some to neither. If this 
’ oS ? 
protest does no good, its temper is such that it will do no harm. 
It is made good-naturedly by an average western business man on 
5 J J © 
behalf of the West, and against that part of the metropolitan press 


which is unfair, unkind, and unwise in its treatment of the West. I 
have recently observed two instances of this. 

THE Forum for May last contains an article entitled ‘The Political 
Situation,” written by Mr. E. L. Godkin, the editor of the New York 
“Evening Post.” The “ New York Herald” of June 6, 1896, contains 
an editorial nearly a column in length with this black-letter title: 
“Mr. McKinley is sure to be nominated, for we don’t think Big Hat 
Harrison has the slightest chance.” 

Both these articles are blunders. 

Mr. Godkin’s contentions are that the chief political questions now 
before the country are those of the currency and the tariff; that both 
these questions are sequele of the civil war; that neither was known 
as a question of national importance prior to the war; that following 
the war the apprehension was that there would be disturbances in the 
South and difficulty about the return of the army to peaceful pursuits, 
but that instead of these, the troublesome questions proved to be those 
of the currency and the tariff; that the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States upholding the greenback legislation fixed the 
fiat idea firmly in the minds of the people; that the free-silver theory 
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and the greenback theory are identical, and that both are mere branches 
of the protective theory. In elaborating this argument he makes, 
among many others, the following statements :— 


‘‘The currency problem is made all the more complicated by the attitude of 
the West toward the East. That there is a line dividing the two regions has been 
for a long time vaguely perceived, but it was never so clearly defined as by the 
war feeling and by the silver question. Speaking generally, the bulk of what- 
ever there was of pugnacity toward England after Mr. Cleveland’s Message was 
to be found west of the Alleghanies ; and, speaking generally, also, it may be said 
that the principal support of the silver standard is to be found west of the Alle- 
ghanies. It is accompanied in both cases by a dislike or distrust of the East, 
which is partly social and partly financial, and covers also European countries, 
but principally England. The social dislike or distrust would need an article to 
itself. The financial is, in the main, that of a borrowing for a creditor commu- 
nity, and that of a new agricultural community for one which is devoted mainly 
to the business of selling commodities and exchanging money. It is composed, in 
part, of the old dislike of the farmer for the financier, and in part that of the 
poor debtor for the rich creditor. Behind it all lies great ignorance about for- 
eigners and foreign relations, and of the other forms of society than those by 
which western men are surrounded, combined with an immense sense of power. 
It is difficult to make a western man understand that a country of 70,000,000 of 
inhabitants cannot do anything that it has a fancy to do, including the circulation 
of silver at a fixed ratio. It is also difficult to persuade him that a well-dressed 
man with superfine manners does not cherish evil designs of some sort. He does 
not see how the great fortunes he hears of in the East have been honestly acquired, 
and he, therefore, would hear with equanimity of the bombardment of eastern 
cities. He brooks very ill the unconscious assumption of superiority which the 
long cultivation of the social art brings with it in older countries, and thinks it 
the main business of the American abroad to resent this by threats and defiance. 

‘* Among the mass of western people, a knowledge of the conditions of for- 
eign exchange is scanty. The notion that a nation with $1,600,000,000 of foreign 
commerce can be a law unto itself in commercial matters, and that it is easy to 
create financial conditions which will cut us off from the rest of the world, is still 
rife in that part of the country. In fact, it would not be too much to say that, 
in spite of a high degree of culture at certain points, the West is suffering all the 
observed consequences of too great isolation,—that is, want of more contact with 
other social conditions and other forms of civilization. All genuine and steady 
progress thus far has come from intercourse with foreigners and familiarity with 
their point of view, and readiness to adopt whatever is best and most suitable in 
their ideas, manners, or customs. This has been true from the earliest times, is, 
in fact, the most familiar phenomenon of advancing civilization. The greatest 
danger the Valley of the Mississippi runs to-day is the danger of living in its own 
ideas,—the belief that Providence still creates peculiar peoples. 

‘‘ Escape from the silver idea is not likely to be easy. The protective idea is 
incorporated with it. The belief that silver is a commodity, not simply a meas- 
ure of value, has taken possession of the western mind. The notion that it is, 
therefore, as much entitled to protection as any other commodity, by any means 
within reach of the Government, is not easily dislodged, so long as the protective 
theory prevails at the East. .. . The western man is a protectionist, too, but he 
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wishes to push the plan farther, and he has concocted a theory of currency to go 
along with it. A self-supporting, Europe-defying country, producing everything 
it wants for its own use, including its own money, is his idea of a state. . . 

‘* That these ideas will be overcome, except by actual experiment, seems un- 
likely. If the currency should, by the next election, fall into the hands of a 
Government dominated by the ideas of the silverites, we must be prepared for 
deliverance through a panic of very great magnitude. This is the way, as a gen- 
eral rule, the financial heresies of a democracy are dissipated. Books are not 
read, or theorists much listened to. The thing has to be tried. . 

‘*Much the same things may be said, mutatis mutandis, of the tariff 
question.” . . . 


If all readers of Mr. Godkin’s article were familiar with his methods 
as a political writer, what he says would do no harm. But under the 
circumstances it is a most pernicious piece of literature. It is com- 
posed of a skeleton of prejudices adroitly clothed with truths, half 
truths, and assumptions, the whole being thoroughly bad. Its badness 
is all the worse because of Mr. Godkin’s high personal character and 


pretensions as demonstrated in part by his clean and in many ways most 
admirable newspaper. His objectionable method, briefly described, is 
that of the special pleader, who determines first what he desires to prove, 
and then produces the facts, or alleged facts, with which the proof shall 
be made. This is the reverse of the scientific method, and results in 
making Mr. Godkin the bitter partisan that he is—especially in his hos- 
tility to other partisans. It is a method which is particularly illegiti- 
mate in any exclusive forum like the pulpit or the school-room or the 
printed page. 

Mr. Godkin is not personally familiar in any broad sense with 
the people living west of the Alleghanies. He looks at these people 
through the twisted lens of his own dislike—not to say hatred—of 
sundry men, measures, parties, and publications which he assumes are 
representative of the whole West. This assumption is brutal and 
unintelligent. On the other hand my own convictions concerning the 
West are based on a lifetime of close contact with all the larger com- 
munities between the Alleghanies and the Pacific, except those of the 
southern States east of the Mississippi River. I have scrutinized these 
communities from the points of observation of the student, the editor, 
the lawyer, the business man, and the general observer. I have taken 
careful note of the temper, convictions, and general characteristics of 
the western people, and I assert with positive conviction that there is 
no such “attitude” of the West toward the East as that described 
by Mr. Godkin. 

On the contrary, the attitude of the West toward the East is of the 
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most friendly character. It is natural that this should be so; it is 
impossible that it should be otherwise. The western people came 
from the East, or their ancestors did; and almost without exception 
they are bound to the East by the closest ties of consanguinity. They 
have taken pains to go East and to study the East. To them the 
East is “ back,” while to the eastern people the West is “out.” They 
are proud of the great interests and institutions of the Kast. They feel 
that the East stands between them and Europe, and that thereby our 
country presents a majestic front to the Old World. They have been 
principally educated in the East; and their preachers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, and intellectual leaders generally are of eastern training. Their 
systems of law and government are from the East. All the literature 
they read above the local newspaper is from the East; their edu- 
cational methods are adopted from eastern standards. Every western 
banker or financier watches the chiefs of his profession in the East as 
pupils watch their teachers. Western merchants go East for their 
goods. Western people seeking recreation go Kast for their rest. There 
is no possible room, in short, for any such general feeling of hostility 
as Mr. Godkin describes. 

There are certainly instances of bitterness toward the East. But 
such bitterness arises from individual experiences and is in no sense 
typical of the whole. There are men and communities in the West 
that entertain a resentful feeling toward the East, because of some 
particular business disagreement, or other similar reason, but the re- 
verse is also true, just as it is true that there are those in Philadelphia who 
dislike New York, and those in New York who dislike Boston. The 
hostile individuals in the West are not to be taken seriously as repre- 
senting the whole West, any more than Mr. Godkin and the “ Herald” 
are to be accepted as fairly representing the attitude of the East toward 
the West. The belligerency following Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela 
Message was not western any more than eastern. Mr. Godkin’s 
beloved President, of William Street, New York city, and that Presi- 
dent's cabinet counsellor, the Secretary of State, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, issued the Venezuela Message. It was not issued by Mr. Alt- 
geld or Mr. Peffer, or by Mr. Teller or Mr. Stewart. The newspapers 
of New York and Massachusetts were more nearly a unit in support 
of the Message than the newspapers of the West. I do not remember 
that any newspapers in New York withheld their support of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as interpreted by the President, except Mr. Godkin’s 
“Post” and Mr. Pulitzer’s “ World.” For once I was in hearty accord 
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with both papers, so fatally inopportune did the Message seem, con- 
sidering the financial situation. 

I am sure that only the gimlet eye of Mr. Godkin could discover 
in the support of the Monroe Doctrine anything peculiarly western. 
That doctrine was not invented in the West, but more nearly in 
England ; its maintenance is of less consequence to the West than 
to the East; the poll of the newspapers, the vote in Congress, the 
origin of the Message, and the direct importance of the non-enlarge- 
ment of European possessions in America,—all combine to indicate far 
more interest in the subject among the dwellers of the Atlantic Coast 
than among the people of the interior. Those unfortunate investors 
who were hit by falling prices were the only people particularly dis- 
gruntled by the effects of the Message. So far as Mr. Godkir is 
concerned there is a painful suspicion abroad that if the Venezuela 
Message had not been objectionable to England it would not have 
been objectionable to Mr. Godkin. 

Ignorance about foreigners and foreign relations cannot successfully 
be charged against the West, especially in view of the history of the 
western people. Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland—are all cities with very great foreign populations. 
All the States in which these and similar cities are located have large 
percentages of foreign-born citizens. The gold- and silver-producing 
States have from 25 to 50 per cent of foreign-born voters. Colorado 
has always been peculiarly in the hands of Englishmen. Most of the 
mines in all these States are owned in Europe. The markets chiefly 
relied on by all the great western producers are European markets. In 
the West, the producers of cotton, corn, wheat, cattle, and the manu- 
factured products growing out of these primary products, such as 
dressed meats, flour, etc., all have their eyes fixed intently on the 
European markets. The eastern manufacturer is looking to the West, 
but the western producer is looking to the Far East. There, and there 
only, does he find the chief market for his own surplus. 

The parts of the western population which can justly be charged 
with too great isolation and with an excessive ignorance of foreign 
affairs, are not the parts which are giving Mr. Godkin annoyance. 
Such people are inactive and ineffective in politics, and do not appear as 
framers and advocates of improper legislation. Such people find their 
counterpart in the East, and the one is at least an offset to the other. 
In fact the inferior parts of the population of New York and the other 
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great eastern cities, as also of certain mining and manufacturing 
regions, are much worse and more to be feared than the corresponding 
parts of the western population. It may be observed, also, that the 
most dangerous “isolation” is not so much geographical as intellectual. 
The worst form of isolation is isolation from the truth. It was isola- 
tion of this kind that caused Thomas Carlyle to take the wrong side of 
the American question at the time of the nation’s peril. Other great 
men have gone wrong by the same path. 

Of social dislike for the East there is practically not any. The 
average citizens of the East and the West are, for all political 
purposes, indistinguishable. Those more fortunate than the average 
are positively not distinguishable. In dress, manners, tastes, and 
opinions, the East and the West are, to the eye of the skilful ob- 
server, a unit. So rapid are the means of communication, and so 
constant is the mingling of eastern and western people, that no distinct 
line of cleavage between the two can be discovered. The eastern 
wholesale merchant cannot do otherwise than keep in tune with his 
western client. The eastern and western politicians must mix and co- 
operate. The great church organizations and the fraternities and the 
political parties bind the East and the West with bonds more enduring 
than steel, and utterly prevent the sectionalism which arrays brother 
against brother, and blood against blood. There is to-day more differ- 
ence between the people of almost any two counties of England than 
between the people of any two general sections in the United States, 
excepting only the foreign quarters of the great cities and the few 
exclusive Indian, Mexican, and African communities. 


It is undoubtedly true that the West is a debtor community, rather 
than a creditor community, but so is the United States. If the debtor 


class is bound to hate the creditor class, then the eastern part of the 
United States is bound to do more hating than the Western part, be- 
cause statistics show that its debt is greater. The West knows that 
however much it may owe it expects to take in more than it pays out, 
and that therefore the better the money received the better its net 
income will be. It was this conviction that made Kansas Republicans 
send a delegation to St. Louis almost solid for the gold standard, there 
being but two or three exceptions. One of these exceptions was s0 
amply exploited in the “ Post” that the casual reader would never 
have gathered that any sentiment except the free-silver sentiment was 
at home among Kansas Republicans. Opinions as to the great for- 
tunes owned in the East, and the honesty of their acquirement, are the 
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opinions of individuals, and not of regions or localities. The question 


of fortunes honestly or dishonestly acquired depends, in the West, as 
in the Kast, first, on what fortune one is talking about, and second, 
on what one calls honesty. Iam sure I have heard more fault found 
about eastern fortunes by eastern than by western people. The west- 
ern people have been thoroughly educated to a knowledge of what 
luck will do for a man wholly outside the question of honesty ; 
during the last half century they have never been out of speaking dis- 
tance with great wealth, made, to their certain knowledge, by fortune 
alone, and with which they could find no fault. Town building, rail- 
road building, mining, real estate speculation—in thousands of ways 
the western man has learned that the pauper of to-day may be the 
millionaire of to-morrow. The settled conditions of the East, how- 
ever, are such as to practically prevent one man from far outstripping 
his fellow men, except by some process of sharp practice. I am per- 
fectly confident that there is more rebellious feeling in the East to-day, 
on account of the great fortunes of the East, than there is in the West. 
If Wall Street, Broadway, and Fifth Avenue are ever “ bombarded,” 
the Goths and Vandals who do it will not be from west of the Alle- 
ghanies, as Mr. Godkin seems to expect, but from the shores of Europe 
or the shores of Manhattan Island, Long Island, and Jersey. At that 
time the West will come over the Alleghanies to the rescue and charge 
nothing for the service. 

But, assuming that the West is suspicious of the great eastern 
fortunes, this might easily be accounted for by the fact that the 
West reads the metropolitan press and remembers what it has to 
say of Wall Street and the money power of the East. Mr. Godkin’s 
paper never fails to damn every successful manufacturer this side of 
England, and Mr. Pulitzer, in the ‘‘ World,” tried to demonstrate to all 
the country that Mr. Godkin’s President and his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Mr. Godkin’s fellow-citizen, Mr. Morgan, and his associates, 
were guilty of a wicked and unpatriotic job of financial surgery on an 
already suffering country. The West certainly has no hand in con- 
ducting either the ‘“ Evening Post” or the “ World.” 

The cheap-money idea is by no means a western invention. As 
Mr. Godkin points out in his article, the debasement of the currency, 
or the inflation of it, has been a common trick in all ages. The foun- 
der of the Greenback party in this country was Mr. Peter Cooper of 
New York. Among its ablest advocates were Mr. Wendell Phillips 
and Mr. Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts. The ablest advocates 
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of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 1873 are found in England, 
and the ablest in this country are found in the East, as, for example, 
Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and William P. St. John, 
banker, of New York. The West has never voted for fiat money, 
and this would still be true if it had voted for free silver. For only 
gross unfairness can treat as identical the fiat-money doctrine of 
Peter Cooper and a belief in the practicability of maintaining the ratio 
between gold and silver which existed for many years prior to 1873. 
[ am a firm believer that no such ratio can wisely be maintained under 
present conditions, but I am also a firm believer that no man is neces- 
sarily convicted of fiatism just because he believes that such ratio can 
be maintained. It is a complex and delicate question, and thousands 
of sincere and intelligent men honestly believe that the old ratio can 
be and should be restored. 

The “ Evening Post” of June 27 alludes to a recent letter by Mr. 
William C. Whitney, the high-priest of the Democratic party in the 
East, in the following language : 


‘* This passion for a promise of a conference [looking to the establishment of 
bimetallism by international agreement] keeps the ignorant masses of the South 
and West in constant expectation and constant irritation. ... The latest con- 
tributor to this literature of mischief is Mr: W. C. Whitney. ... As usual, he 
tells the silverites their cause is good and its triumph is coming. ... This is the 
kind of talk which, coming from such quarters, keeps the silver movement alive 
in this country, and keeps or will keep us, for some time to come, in constant 
danger of its success.” 


From this it appears that the silver guilt is about equally divided 
between the ignorant West and the mischievous Mr. Whitney. Truly 
the editor of the “ Post” is beset! 

The West can see no reason why it should hesitate to admit its 
inferiority in many respects to the East. It is proud of what it has 
achieved in a few years, but it understands that it takes time for 
great oaks to grow from little acorns. Less than a century of victori- 
ous warfare against the wilderness has made the country West of the 
Alleghanies what it is, and any American who is not proud of that 
achievement is blind to the truth, and niggardly in patriotism. The 
West appreciates this, but it does not on that account shy at good 
clothes and sulk at aggregations of wealth and power which long life 
and great prosperity, built chiefly on the development of the West, 
enable the East to enjoy. 
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Speaking of power, I do not believe that the time has yet arrived 
when any part of this country comes anywhere near a proper apprecia- 
tion of the power of our nation. If this power is comprehended any- 
where, it is in the West, and not in the East. The whole East wholly 
underrates the resources and capabilities of the country. The peculiar 
power of the creditor countries, as exercised by Europe over America, 
is certainly to be watched and dreaded by those immediately engaged 
in the manipulation of evidences of debt; but outside the immediate 
circle in which such business is carried on, Europe should have no 
terrors for America ; for we can do without Europe better than Europe 
can do without us. This is said in no braggart spirit. I do not wish 
to have America otherwise than intimate with Europe, and I hope 
always for the largest and fullest interchange of commodities, ideas, 
and affections. But the fact remains that we have on our continent 
all that we absolutely need to have. Europe, on the other hand, 
wants back the money she has loaned to us, and she needs also our 
gigantic annual crop of tourist money—say $200,000,000—on which 
she so largely depends. She must have what we, and we alone, 
can give. 

It is unquestionably true that the average stay-at-home citizen of the 
East has entirely failed to measure the muscle of the West—or better 
yet, the muscle of the country. We have all been recently amused 
by Mr. Depew’s “discovery” of California. After a long life of 
activity, with countless trips to Europe and elsewhere, it is only 
within the last three or four years that he has penetrated farther 
west than Chicago, and only this year that he has ventured beyond 
Denver, which is itself but a trifle farther than half-way across 
the continent. Mr. Depew is an example of a large class. The East 
certainly does not appreciate what this country is able to do if neces- 
sity requires. It would not be the burden for us to maintain free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, regardless of the rest of the 
world, that it has been for France to take care of the debt saddled on 
her by the Franco-Prussian war, nor would it be half so difficult as 
it was to take care of our own debt after the civil war. 

The article from the “ Herald,” to which reference has been made, 
is one of those dignified and cultured productions which seem to 
appear, with unaccountable frequency, in what is, in some respects, 
the world’s greatest newspaper. After an allusion to one of the most 
dignified statesmen of the age as “ Mr. Big Hat Harrison,” it goes on 
to say :— 
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‘*We have great hopes that Mr. McKinley will be nominated, for then the 
Republican party will stand a good chance of being defeated on its merits, as it 
simply represents the provincial narrow-minded Jacobinism of the West, and 
that diseased part of a great nation. It is time that the United States of America 
should assert itself and get rid of its swaddling-clothes of buncombe and non- 
sense, and that men like the buncombe Senator from South Carolina who toady 
to, and encourage, the worst kind of western wildness should be turned down.” 


The sublime stupidity of this paragraph itself furnishes the severest 
possible criticism. It leaves the “ Herald” in this, as in many other 
lines, without a rival. It is impossible to see by what right Tillman 
is “pitch-forked” onto the West, especially since Mr. Godkin has 
located the West beyond the Alleghanies. The “ Herald” must be 
congratulated on realizing the first part of its wish, but still it will be 
wondered which the “Herald” now prefers,—the platform and the 
candidates of the Republican party, or the platform and the candidates 
of its own party. Judging from the folly of the paragraph quoted, 
the “ Herald” probably persists in adhering to the Chicago product of 
its own party. There is no accounting for tastes. 

The West is ready to stand by the record it has made, and though 
it may be in a manner and to some degree ignorant, provincial, isolated, 
envious, and otherwise bad, it yet remembers that it has given to this 
country its Lincoln, its Grant, its Shermans, and thousands of others 
whose services to the country and to humanity have been beyond 
measure. It also remembers that it has borne the heat and the burden 
of the day, in peace and in war, in business and in politics—having 
always had a preponderance of power since the time when the centre 
of population moved down the western slope of the Alleghanies into 
the great valley. The record is a glorious one, and I am glad to feel 


certain that eastern people generally know it and appreciate it—a few 
of their editors to the contrary notwithstanding. 


CHARLES SS. GLEED. 





THE FINANCIAL BRONCO. 


THE roots of the silver craze are below the reach of any possible 
chill from the next election, and, if a change of Administration fails to 
bring what the Far West calls “ prosperity,” the top will soon be green 
with more lusty life than ever. The ignorance of the West about the 
business methods of our country and of the world, full knowledge of 
which will alone settle the silver question in any sound mind, is 
equalled only by the ignorance of the East about the average western 
mind and the way to reach it. 

With three classes all argument is useless:—the mine owners and 
all who profit by them,—who will always clamor for free silver (for, to 
hold his claim, the proprietor of a Rocky Mountain pocket borough has 
to be a zealot,—and a howling zealot); the Fiatists, whom no reasoning 
will ever touch ; and the Populists, who are quite as firmly entrenched 
behind a general defiance of history and human nature. 

A large majority of the more intelligent voters of the Far West are 
for sound money; but this is not because they generally understand 
the subject. It is mainly because they know that money bad at finan- 
cial centres is very bad money in the backwoods. They do not believe 
that the climate, scenery, and expectations of the United States can 
—even with the aid of the cranks of the whole Union,—force a finan- 
cial policy upon its men, money, and business. Nor do they think 
it necessarily patriotic to talk of being financially independent 
of England, and of making money to suit themselves instead of the 
Rothschilds. They have a suspicion that that may be Yankee conceit 
of the cheapest western type. On the question of patriotism they are 
quite willing to follow the lead of the great sections that poured out 
the men, money, and munitions of war that saved the Union, and to 
which we would have to look again in case of foreign war. 


The great weakness of the country is in the medium or average in- 
telligence of the West, and this spreads well toward the Alleghanies. 
A vast body of this thinks that silver is discriminated against, whereas 
it should be favored as a home product; and that if it had the same 
standing before the law as gold it would win on its merits. The 
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expectation of the votes of this class is the backbone of the silver 
cause, and without them there would be little left of the above three 
classes at any election. The East has wasted much of the reading 
matter sent West because it does not know the audience. Caustic 
editorials refusing “ gold-bug literature” sent on free plates have been 
a common thing for two years past; many plates have been melted for 
their metal, and little of the printed matter would be read if published, 
Too much of it is as thousand-pound shot fired to breach a fog bank, 
when sunshine is needed; and much of it proceeds on the theory that 
the larger the game the more the need of a blunderbuss to cover the 
whole instead of a rifle to reach the vitals. 

If ever an animal needed approaching on the blind side it is the 
“financial bronco” of the West; for the whole trouble is largely a de- 
velopment of the bronco disposition. Take the gentlest old nag that 
ever made one mile an hour with the village parson through New 
Jersey mud, and turn him out to grass where vast plains roll away 
toward great mountains,—where people begin to talk of climate and 
scenery, and especially of “the invigorating properties of our ozone,” — 
and in a few days he will be a far livelier and more vigorous animal. 
The effect on people is much the same, and one of its first results is a 
suspicion of anything from the East in the line of education on money. 

Most of the arguments of the East assume a knowledge of trade 


that the West does not possess. Most western people suppose, when a 
cargo of tea is bought from China, or coffee from Brazil, that the pay- 
ment is made in silver as a matter of course, because those are consid- 


ered silver countries ; and consequently that, if silver were coined at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 instead of 32 to 1, we could buy twice the amount of 
the product of those countries with the same amount of silver. So the 
reiterated talk about a fifty-cent dollar, so effective among those who 
know that money is but a conventional creature of confidence stamped 
to show that it has passed inspection for weight and fineness, is com- 
pletely neutralized in the West by the question, “‘ And who made it a 
fifty-cent dollar?” followed by the inevitable answer, “The United 
States.” The argument must go back of that and show how the world, 
just as inexorably as the United States, will also make it a fifty-cent 
dollar in every country having its ports open. 

The East seems unaware that one of the strongest pillars of the 
silver cause to-day is the alleged prosperity of Mexico; yet I have made 
at least fifty silver men admit that Mexico is on the same basis that we 
were on during the war—a gold basis with gold out of circulation. 
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For, if there is any sense in the words “basis” and “standard,” they 
mean a regulator of values or measure of commodities. If Congress 
should make the copper cent the standard and give it full legal-tender 
powers, it would not change our situation in the slightest. If the face 
value of the circulation makes the basis, then we are on a paper basis; 
if the number of coins, then on a nickel or small-silver basis. In no 
way are we on a gold basis except by being sulyect to its sway as the 
regulator of all prices. Thus it regulates in Mexico the prices of all im- 
ported goods, all domestic goods of the same lines, by sympathy all 
goods of similar lines, to a less extent even goods that are not the 
subject of international trade, and also labor. The price of an article 
made in Mexico is the price of the foreign article in gold, plus the duty, 
plus the premium paid for insurance against fluctuations on exchange, 
minus just enough to catch the trade. The money one hears of being 
made in manufactures there is made in catching, in Mexican money, 
the difference between gold and silver values and the insurance against 
exchange fluctuations varying from 5 to 10 percent. At Juarez almost 
everthing in the stores is listed in “ Moneda Americana,” and along 
the whole border everything is measured by American money. 

Any one of our dollars will in Mexico buy about twice as much, 
including labor, as one of its own. If our fiat can raise silver to 
16 to 1, then we have either reduced by a half the purchasing power 
of our dollar in Mexico or doubled the value of the Mexican dollar. 
If the latter, then we have doubled the ability of Mexico to pay 
her national debt, and it would seem that we have done the same 
for China and other countries. Verily, there is something funny 
about this; but not half so funny as the East allowing the silverites to 
flaunt, as the proudest feather in their cap, the alleged prosperity of 
Mexico. How is Mexico prosperous? In a way that should shame 
Americans. We would know no depressions if we had the same propor- 
tion of people contented to live within their means, as few polite “dead- 
beats,” and as many who will keep their word as do the poor peons 
of Mexico when they promise to work out a debt. And we can take 
lessons in national honor from a country that is paying in gold the 
interest on a debt more than seventy years old, triply compounded 
and with almost a total failure of consideration to start with. 

Great and many are the dupes who believe in the efficacy of 
“legal tender.” Before there was such a thing there was sound 
money, and business moved along as international business now does, 
without any legal tender. Money contracts were settled just like con- 
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tracts for goods, by the tender of a merchantable article. Any court 
would rule that bankable money discharged the contract, because it 
was presumptive evidence of merchantable money. In time it became 
convenient to make this presumption conclusive for such money as the 
Government coined, because the Government's certificate was the best 
proof of weight and fineness. Legal tender is rarely used except in 
vases of disputed account, where it merely discharges interest and 
costs. The tender must be kept good so that the money cannot 
be safely invested pending suit. Witnesses to the tender are neces- 
sary, with the risk of having them die or be absent when wanted. 
Several other technicalities must be observed, and a safe tender in 
gold cannot under the peculiar wording of the law be made with worn 
coin. Most of the States now allow offer of judgment on suit brought, 
which plaintiff must accept or pay costs. This is a matter of record, 
and is so much safer and even cheaper than producing witnesses in 
court that no attorney who understands his business will advise a 
formal legal tender in any suit of consequence. In some States, as in 
California, a written offer to perform the stipulations of the contract 
has the effect of a legal tender. The judgment is settled in any kind 
of money, attorneys and sheriffs being the last people to demand legal 
tender or to clamor for “primary money.” or “money of ultimate 
redemption.” I find that not one business man in ten has ever seen 
a legal tender made with anything; and after hundreds of enquiries 
I have found but one who ever saw a legal tender made in silver 
for any sum, and he said that he had once tendered one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars in silver just for spite. 

The East understands all this so well that it assumes the West 
understands it also. On the contrary, the West is stark mad over the 
words “legal tender.” The number of people—not Fiatists, but full 
believers in intrinsic values—who think that if a thing is not full legal 
tender it is not money, not a measure of value, and that all values are 
reduced in exact proportion to the scarcity of legal-tender money, is 
the most astounding fact in the whole controversy to-day, and the 
principal source of all the danger there is in it. This is why they 


claim that half the money is destroyed, all values cut in two and all 
debts doubled,—because silver is not full lega] tender. 

I have put to scores the following question: If, then, the legal- 
tender statute concerning gold were repealed would we have any 
money? About half answer with a flat No. The rest say it would 
serve the purposes of money, but would not be money. It is hardly 
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fair to call this a sample of western intellect; yet the intellect that 
says that a thing serving the purposes of money is not money is 
nevertheless a potent factor in the financial peace of this country. 

Not one in ten of the silver men in the Far West knows that the 
silver dollar is to-day a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 
One may assert it a thousand times and they will not notice it or 
believe it, because all the silver books, papers, and orators say it was 
made legal tender for only five dollars by the act of 1873. One must 
go beyond that mere assertion and show how it was reinstated by the 
act of 1878,—which was not changed in that respect by the Sherman 
act,—and that the repeal of the Sherman act repealed only its pur- 
chasing clause. Of the few who know this the majority say that the 
exception clause destroys it. They do not know that the Supreme Court 
of the United States more than thirty years ago decided that contracts 
for specific money are good. 

This great class thinks the country is dying for want of legal 
tenders to enable debtors to get out of debt; and that these must be 
“primary money” or “money of ultimate redemption.” Any money 
that is not “ primary ” is in no sense, it thinks, a basis of value; and all 
values except debts shrink in exact proportion to the scarcity of legal 
tender. All this nonsense is mainly due to want of thought. Ask 
these men when they ever heard any one demand “ primary money,” 
or refuse bankable funds, on a debt due and undisputed as to amount, 
and for the first time they begin to think. Ask when there has been 
a clamor for primary money since the bill-holders’ run on the banks 
in 1857, and they do more thinking. Ask whether all the silver and 
the foreign gold taken so greedily by the bill-holders in that great 
run without a murmur was all “destroyed,” not depreciated but 
“destroyed,” by the acts of 1853 and 1857. Then ask what was the 
result when in 1878 a mighty debtor—the Government—offered “ pri- 
mary money” for its outstanding paper. How many wanted it? 
They will speedily admit that there is a great ado about nothing. 

‘“ As long as the United States had its mints open equally to gold 
and silver the commercial ratio was practically the same as the legal.” 

Here is financial barley good any day for a thousand-volt snort from 
the bronco of the West. It is the leading point in the letter of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld to Secretary Carlisle, and it is also the fundamental ab- 
surdity in that Bible of the silver saints,—“ Coin’s Financial School.” 
In that book Harvey says the difference between 14.14 and 16.25 is 
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“only about two points.” This is readily accepted as a trifle un- 
worthy of consideration, and I have yet to find the silver man who has 
taken the trouble to discover by the very simple rule of three that 
“two points ” mean about 15 per cent,—when 1 per cent is bad enough. 

Harvey excels all other writers in laying down premises without 
knowing where they lead. On page fifty-three of his book is the key 
to the whole situation :— 


‘*Tt is impossible to maintain two kinds of redemption money with one made 
from property having a commercial value of only one half or any noticeable per 
cent lessthan the other. Whensuch is the case the lesser must lean on the greater, 
and to all intents and purposes becomes credit money, while the more valuable 
becomes the only redemption money.” 


He is so sound on the first part of this that no intelligent silver man 
will dispute it. He is equally sound in insisting on intrinsic values 
and repudiating all ideas of fiat money. It isan easy matter to make 
any one admit that the whole of the argument now turns on the mean- 
ing of the word “noticeable,” or the phrase “ practically the same,” 
as Governor Altgeld puts it. If the legal and commercial values of 
gold and of silver are not “ practically the same,” there is then no bi- 
metallism. There is no trouble in getting this concession. 

But if you scare your bronco with a lot of statistics you can never 
catch him, nearly as you have him. You may pat him gently with 
the idea that he still knows the old rule of three, but you will do 
better by asking if the difference between the ratios of 15 to 1 and 16 
to 1, instead of being 1 per cent—as Harvey would apparently have us 
believe when he uses the word “ point ”—is not actually 6% per cent; 
in other words, 1 in 15}, 2 in 31, 4 in 62, and 63 in 100. By the same 
process you soon make him see that the difference between the ratios 
of 16 to 1 and 15.85 to 1 is 1 per cent, as is also the difference between 
the ratios of 16 to 1 and 16.15 to1. He is now sufficiently interested 
to wonder when the percentage of difference between ratios is noticeable 
within Harvey’s meaning, and he soon concludes that it becomes so at 
the point where one coin is worth enough more as bullion than as coin to 
make a profit by turning it again into bullion. He quickly sees that this 
keeps the mints working at enormous cost turning out bullion that were 
better cast into bars at trifling cost, and that the derangement of the 
circulation per capita is so great that bimetallism exists only in name. 

Fortunately Harvey tells us about the percentage of difference that 
will destroy bimetallism. On page ten of his book he says that France 
took away our silver on a difference of 84 per cent. Farther on he 
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gives the table of ratios from which one can readily see that, up to the 
time when England demonetized silver in 1816, there were very few 
years when there was not a high profit in melting one coin or the other. 
On the preceding page he gives the difference in percentage for nine- 
teen years preceding 1873, apparently without the slightest idea of how 
little is needed to do the mischief; For about half those years it is 
enough over 1 per cent to destroy bimetallism. And now all that is 
left is to find from the daily reports of exchange the point above the 
par of exchange at which the importer finds it more profitable to ship 
gold than to buy exchange. That settles the amount for the risk, the 
handling, and the profit; and it is about three fifths of 1 per cent. 
Then how much more for silver? Only the additional sum for freight 
on account of greater bulk and weight, risk being the same. Allow 
the same as for wheat, and that is less than one sixteenth of 1 per 
cent. Add to it the three fifths; add two fifths more for error and 
additional profit; and the 1 per cent difference in the ratio becomes 
very noticeable and Harvey’s rule applies. On a million of dollars this 
makes a profit of eight thousand without any risk, the risk being cov- 
ered by the other two thousand. Now if we back over the tables of 
ratios for two hundred years given by Harvey we can see how often, 
according to the above computation, the legal and commercial values of 
gold and silver were “ practically the same.” 

Harvey insists on intrinsic values and that the difference between the 
commercial and legal values of the two metals must not be noticeable, 
otherwise there is no bimetallism to prove the absolute necessity of 
creating an unlimited demand for silver by free coinage. For he tells 
us this unlimited demand is the only thing that will hold the two near 
enough together to keep one coin from being worth so much more for 
bullion than for coin that it is melted or shipped as fast as it falls from 


the mint. His illustration of the two reservoirs is wrong. They are 
made practically full by nature and two taps are drawing on them. If 
the draught were the same on both it might equalizé the legal and 
commercial values. His tables show when the draught was as nearly 


equal as it has ever been, before any of the nations demonetized silver ; 
yet there was no bimetallism then except with one coin short in weight 
so as to destroy the bullion value. Now, with the demand from the lead- 
ing nations of the world cut off, he proposes that the United States 
alone shall make draught enough to equalize the two, with the world 
drawing on the gold tap with all its might, and less than half the 


world—less than a fourth measured by its business—drawing on the 
42 
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silver tap. If this half the world fails to take all the supply, what is 
left over becomes pig metal and sets the commercial price of silver 
in spite of fate. But there is no pig gold. 

I have talked with hundreds of this fourth class who believe that 
silver should be made full legal tender; and where they are real bimetal- 
lists, 7. e, where they want gold kept in circulation, instead of saying 
“ Well, what of it?” as the other three classes do when asked if we 
will not lose all our gold, they are exceedingly easy to convince. 
When one of them examines the tables and the principles above 
given from Harvey, if he is a real hunter for truth and does not get 
scared like some bear hunters when the tracks grow too fresh, he will 
at least admit that where melting or shipping one kind of coin will 
pay a very slight profit over the risk (which is almost nothing), the dif- 
fernce is “ noticeable,” as Harvey says, and there is no bimetallism except 
by destroying the bullion value of one coin by making it short weight. 
This is what England first discovered, other nations later; the United 
States followed the lead with the minor silver coins in 1858, the silver 
dollar being considered as nothing, for none was ever in use more than 
a day or two. He will then concede that the short-weight coin, if in 
sufficient volume, will drive out the other unless the Government stands 
behind it and makes that shortage good ; that, if so, the profit should 
belong to it and not to the owner of the bullion, and that, if it must make 
it good, it shall have the right to say how much of that business it will 
have to do,—which means that the coinage must be on Government 
account and cannot be free or unlimited. Research will then show him 
that this is the only bimetallism that the world has ever seen, and he 
will understand why Jefferson suspended the coinage of the silver dollar. 

This fourth class is too powerful to laugh at; but the ponderous 
style of scholarly dissertation will never reach it. The blanker the 
piece of paper by the roadside, the more the bronco snorts and shies. 


There is a western style of quieting him, which some may call “ flip- 


pant” or “lacking in literary dignity”; but simplicity and directness 
are at the bottom of it. There lies the secret of Harvey’s strength. 
He knew his subject and how to avoid scaring him. For nowhere 
do the old lines better apply :— 
** Men should be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot.” 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. T. S. Van DYKE 
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For three months in the year Parisians desert Paris to rejoice else- 
where in the air and the sunshine, but with the month of October they 
are at home again. A consolation awaits me upon my own return 
from the country, for I shall find my books once-more—my dear and 
most cherished friends. During a protracted malady of the eyes, when 


for more than a year I was deprived of their use, I would from time 


to time take up a book which I could not even see, but which I recog- 
nized by the touch, to caress it sadly while I asked if this were to 
be indeed a final farewell. 

My library is unpretentious, containing books which are for use 
and not for any outward show. They were acquired one by one. I 
have bound them, taken care of them, and changed their positions 
many times before determining their final resting-place. To-day, albeit 
there are close upon 25,000 volumes, I can go with eyes closed and find 
each one. This little book-case on the right contains one hundred 
small, well-thumbed volumes—the Tauchnitz collection of Greek 
classics. They are not faultless. They do not contain a single note, 
but give the text and no more. The print is rather small, and the 
paper is quite valueless. But I obtained this Plato, this Aristotle, 
this Xenophon, and this Plutarch for less than the Plato of Bekker 
would alone have cost me. Fora long time these hundred books con- 
stituted my entire library. At that period I knew a little Greek and I 
relied upon the absence of any notes, translations, or summaries in order 
to become the more readily familiarized with the language; like a for- 
eigner who, wishing to learn a language of which he is totally ignorant, 
engages board with natives who do not understand a word of his own 
idiom. Here, alongside the others, are the Alexandrines. But with 
Plotinus the learned editions begin. I now became rich enough to 
make the purchase of books. It was necessary to send abroad for 
them ; for not a single French bookseller possessed a Plotinus or a 
Proclus. When the house of Didot published one of these rarities the 
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number was small and they were bought for public collections from a 
sense of duty, while private individuals bought none at all. Farther 
along are the volumes of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” I contribute 
to the “ Revue,” exerting myself to remain philosophical; but I be- 
come profane. Books of history and of literature make their appear- 
ance. A few years more and I shall be overwhelmed with books on 
jurisprudence and administration law. I even possess some shelves 
devoted to political economy and religious controversies. 

While surveying my books in a certain fashion I review my life, 
for my library and .I developed together. With these, I was a 
very youthful professor fresh from the Ecole Normale; with those, ] 
had become a professor at the Sorbonne. This pile of political works 
recalls my first election as deputy, some forty-eight years ago. I had 
just made my appearance in the Council of State, but I was well 
informed in pedagogical questions, to which I had applied myself long 
previous to my appointment as minister. Every now and then I dis- 
cover with amazement numerous notes secreted among my books; a 
long-departed science which in other days gave me infinite trouble 
and of which no other trace is now left me but these yellow leaves that 
I shall never read again. 

I was asked recently concerning the books or teachers whose influ- 
ence upon my mind has been greatest. At first the question lacked 


interest for me, since I have trouble enough to support the present 
without an expenditure of time or strength in philosophizing upon my 
early life ;—and of what import is it to others to learn the sources of 
the stream, since the stream has not becomeariver? Reflection shows 
me, however, that the date of my birth invests the question with 
peculiar interest. 


I was not brought up under the Revolution, but during that uncer- 
tain period which was neither the past nor the future. In France, at 
least, the world was slowly recovering after the fearful convulsions 
which had destroyed so much. People began to reflect that search 
must be made amid the ruins in a common endeavor to revive men 
and things which were considered annihilated, but which. experience 
showed to be indispensable. Napoleon was the first to conceive the 
grand possibility of an immediate revival of the vital’ forces of society 
by the adjustment of them to those changed conditions which the Revo- 
lution had produced and which in its turn the Revolution had evaded. 
The fusion thus effected between the old and the new order was not 
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without violence. It required all the force which lay in him and the 
supremacy of strength lent by the sanguinary memory of the Terror 
to give a semblance of reality to a mere comedy. His genius saved 
him: another Jacobin become king would have been nothing better 
than the king on a stage. The revulsion to the past, a masquerade 
under Napoleon, came to be a reality under Louis XVIII. The 
adhesion to new ideas appeared, on the other hand, a masquerade to 
those who were unable to watch the forces fermenting behind the 
official world. Ultraists were spoken of at this time as being greater 
royalists than the king; it might be said, and with equal truth, that 
the royalists, restored to power after an eclipse of thirty years, were 
even greater royalists than their fathers had been. The dogma of 
royalty, as well as that of legitimacy, was more scientifically expounded 
and more implicitly applied than before the “ disorders.” As the Re- 
public had not ceased to contend, Bonaparte had at hand a corps of 
officers which, if insufficient, could easily be recruited. 

In the case of the public schools he was less fortunate, for here was 
a question of reform connected with that of the army; of brave fellows 
there was a sufficiency, but thoroughly-instructed officers had to be 
made. When he wrenched the government from the weak hands of 
the Directory the system of education, hitherto of a twofold character 
for the young,—i. e, the universities and the religious corporations,— 
was still disorganized. The fate of the clergy and their congregations 
is well known. Primarily the civic oath had been forced upon the 
priests, and the refractory among them were dismissed, exiled, im- 
prisoned, or massacred. Others, who had sworn allegiance ‘to the 
constitution, suffered a similar fate speedily after. Europe was in- 
undated with French priests reduced to the extremest destitution ; in 
France such as had hitherto escaped death assumed a disguise and 
lived in daily dread of the guillotine. The universities, as well as the 
convents, were destroyed, and the majority of their members, who were 
priests, suffered a common fate with others of their profession. The 
colleges were without instructors and there would have been no pupils 
—for the colleges were closed by order and the faculties suppressed by 
law. Diplomas were forbidden to be given, since no one was to be 
privileged above another. The schools were closed or converted into 


hospitals or barracks. The larger number of the libraries were plun- 


dered or given over to the municipalities. The books, transferred 
from the university or the convent to the town hall, were packed in 
bales and lay there in the garret. I have myself seen similar bales— 
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containing perchance rare treasures—which had lain undisturbed since 
the Reign of Terror. 

The Convention, true to its custom, thought to create new schools 
on the same day it did away with the universities and convents. This 
reform was effected by its usual procedure, and a great public function 
was created and placed in the hands of the state. There were no 
teachers: it was necessary to make them. The teachers, the methods 
of instruction, the curriculum of study,—all must be improvised. . The 
idea was propounded to create at Paris a high-class institution, where 
the art of teaching should be imparted, to be called the “ Ecole Nor- 
male.” The instructors were to be men distinguished in letters, 


sciences, and art. Masters being thus found, it was necessary to pro- 


cure pupils for them, and this became the task of the administrative 
departments. A certain number of pupils were sent from each depart- 
ment to the Ecole Normale at Paris to remain six months, when, on 
returning home, they were to take a secondary normal course in imita- 
tion of the education received at Paris, or else were immediately to 
exercise the function of instructors. The plan appeared both good and 
simple. But the professors in the big school at Paris were selected 
because of their notoriety, and not because of special aptitude—a fact 
which precluded the possibility of harmonious combination. These 
lettered and learned men might make discoveries, and they knew how 
to write, but the majority of them could not teach. No special schedule 
was imposed upon them, but it was understood that pupils, issuing 
from their instruction, would be completely trained as teachers. Their 
very genius militated against them, since they were forced to stoop so 
far beneath their own merit. -Again, on the other hand, it transpired 
that among them were several whose ability was inferior to that of 
their scholars. Studies were to assume the form of lectures, when the 
professors might be interrogated and criticised. 

The criticism began on the first day, and in several sections was 
overwhelming. Scholars no longer took the trouble to attend the 
lectures of incompetent professors, and the professors, commanding 
neither respect nor attention, either no longer gave their lessons or 
made but an indifferent preparation. The normal schools, opened in 
the current of applause, disappeared several months later under a 
scornful indifference. The departments, stripped of every resource, 
pressed by the necessities of war, and a prey to the anguish engendered 
by the action of the Committee of Public Safety, lost their interest in 
the schools and would vote no more subsidies, 
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From the normal schools the First Consul took his idea of an in- 
struction centralized at Paris, but which should be the same all over 
France. Far, however, from leaving the professors of this unique 


body their liberty of action, he looked upon the University as a regi- 
ment, enforcing its acceptance of a puissant hierarchy, a programme of 
studies, and acreed. Barely did he permit the schools created through 
private enterprise to vegetate alongside this powerful body, notwith- 
standing their submission to his control and the payment of revenue. 
He accorded his University many privileges, but he found the comple- 
tion of his plans frustrated through the inadequacy of the staff. 

The college at Vannes, where in 1827 I entered as a scholar in the 
third class, had, as instructor to the sixth class, an ancient deacon who 
had not assumed the orders of priesthood ; he had been here in 1793 
and he returned again in 1808. The professors to the third and sixth 
sections were priests too young to have filled chairs under the ancien 
régime, although the teacher of rhetoric, M. Jéhanno, occupied the 
same post in 1793. He could barely have been adolescent then; but 
it was not rare at that period to become a professor of philosophy 
on the same day one ceased to be a student of philosophy. Jéhanno 
resumed his post after the interval of a decade, and he continued to 
occupy it twenty years later during the Revolution of July. He com- 
bined the functions both of principal and teacher. He loved me, and 
I returned his affection. He was more than fifty years old when I 
knew him. A very small man with a round, pink face, always cheer- 
ful, a pedant to the tips of his fingers ; a lover of children, who returned 
his affection, he was at once both venerated and feared by them. He 
possessed a collection of some twenty anecdotes which it was his habit 
to repeat with peals of laughter until we came to know them by heart 
and whose perpetual repetition afforded us supreme satisfaction. He 
had not taken priestly orders, nor had he married, although marriage 
would in nowise have altered his manner of living. He wore black 
woollen stockings drawn over the knees, black silk breeches, a black 
waistcoat with long skirts which fell about his legs, a cinnamon-colored 
coat cut @ la francaise: such also was his dress in 1793. He wore the 
same wig, and lived in the same house as he did then; and he probably 
sallied forth to college at the same hours, carrying the same portfolio and 
the same copy of Virgil. LI regret to be obliged to confess that he would 
occasionally read to us the more beautiful passages in the “Génie du 
Christianisme,” his sole concession to modern authors. He never ad- 
vanced beyond Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Vertot; and he considered it 
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an indulgence of our youthfulness when he added a few pages of 
Fénélon. 

Our professor of mathematics, well versed in arithmetic and ge- 
ometry, obtained his licentiate’s degree several years after the time 
when I left college. 

In the first story of the college, full of mysterious objects which 
had been shut up there for twenty years, was a physical cabinet where 
no one ever entered and where everything was covered with the 
venerable dust of time. To utilize all these wonders the departmental 
council desired to procure the services of a professor. An annual sti- 
pend of four hundred francs was voted, and M. Jéhanno ran around to 
all the doctors in the town to propose this fine plan and to offer them 
this magnificent salary. It was refused by all. In conclusion, the 
invitation was extended to a justice, noted for the compliancy of his 
character and the feebleness of his mind. He alleged with hesitation 
that he knew nothing of physics, but M. Jéhanno replied triumphantly 
that he could learn it, and the board of education presented him with a 
copy of the “Elements of Physics,” written in the preceding century by 
the Abbé Nollet. The fact that this amazing professor never had more 
than five or six auditors in a college where the other classes numbered 
from eighty toa hundred pupils, demonstrates the good sense of the 
people of Brittany. 

Such being the condition of my college at Vannes when I entered 
in 1827, it may practically be said that my student years fell toward 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The character of this college 
admitted of no change ; a century and more ago the methods and cur- 
riculum of study were identical. Latin was well taught; beyond Latin 
we learned nothing at all. Our professors consented indeed to read us 
portions from obscure historians who were brought to my remembrance 
at Rome before the inscription: “ Here Romulus and Remus were 
suckled by the she-wolf.” Of the study of physics and our cabinet I 
have just given an accurate description. Our professor of philosophy, 
who was looked upon as a great man and who afterward became a 
deputy, had in his possession threé massive volumes, the “ Philosophia 
Lugdunensis”’ (‘‘ Lyon’s Philosophy”’), the property of his predecessors 
and which he in turn was to transmit to his successors. In the first 
volume were treated the various forms of argumentation: syllogism, 
dilemma, etc. The second volume treated of metaphysics. I recall 
this definition of “idea”: “I ask you, Monsieur, what is an idea?” 
And the pupil replies: “An idea is the clear representation of an 
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object really present before the mind.” The third section of ‘ Lyon’s 
Philosophy ” treated presumably of theology, but was in reality a 
development of the catechism. Our master knew that philosophy had 
become modified since the writing of his text-books. He had heard of 
Condillac, who applied the theory of the “idea” by the illustration of 
the cover of a pot filled with hot water; and of a young man, Cousin 
by name, who enjoyed a modicum of fame at Paris, and whose mis- 
fortune it was to talk much without saying anything. Following this 
declaration he would read aloud some pages from the “ Philosophical 
Fragments” of which we did not understand a single word and which 
provoked us to Homeric bursts of laughter; then, inspired with renewed 
confidence, we would return to the ancient philosophy of our fathers. 

This being the condition of the colleges previous to the Revolution 
it may well be asked whether their suppression was not justifiable, and 
their reestablishment a mere mockery. It should be remembered, 
however, that in education the choice of a teacher is of greater import- 
ance than the selection of method or programme. The Empire had 
taken what it could from the surviving members of the ancient faculty 
of instruction: the Restoration, coming after, had caused the elimina- 
tion of Voltairism from the ranks, while the monks, preserved by their 
insignificance and the stupefaction of old age and long suffering, re- 
sumed their former vocation only with immense difficulty. The col- 
leges, all-sufficient for the France of the ancien régime—and of which 
that at Vannes was a specimen, perhaps even a caricature—possessed 
eminent masters who reciprocated the affection of their pupils and won 
a wide respect by reason of an exemplary life and boundless devotion ; 
men skilled in the ancient tongues and literatures, knowing only the 
greatness of our century, but knowing it thoroughly. With these 
qualifications they produced men, and here and there a scholar. At 
this period there was no question how to provide intellectual pastures 
for fifty thousand college students, nor for five hundred thousand 
pupils in the primary schools. For the minority of scholars who pre- 
sented themselves many teachers were not required. 

Unstinted praise has been showered upon Napoleon I as the founder 
of the University ; and it is true that he thereby accomplished an im- 
mense service. There were in reality no schools; those established in 
1795 were scattered sparsely over the land, empty for the most part, 
and providing inadequate instruction. The Emperor did all that force 
could do. He founded numerous colleges and schools, but even he 
was powerless to establish them everywhere. Nor could he have filled 
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them, for teachers were lacking. He reduced the number of pupils by 
incorporating into the army children who had not attained their growth. 
He insisted on a select number to fill elevated posts, since he wished 
to be well attended and was careless whether his soldiers could read or 
write. He had time to create and organize the University in every 
respect. His was the conception and his the frame; herein lay his 
strength. ‘Time would have furnished the new creation both men and 
children. The Convention before him had conceived a unique system 
of instruction which, emanating from Paris, should permeate all France 
and even replace religion. It had, so to speak, cast this idea upon the 
breeze, but it did not germinate, since there was a lack of ‘vitalization. 
He dreamt of a university which was to be also a clergy. Of his 
grand maitre he made a sort of chef d’ordre. To him he gave a spiritual 
and moral authority over the faculty, armed him with all necessary 
power to govern, and to suppress, whenever necessary, the private 
schools existing independently of the state institutions. His admirers 
wish only to see the creation of a unique University for entire France ; 
they have overlooked the suppression which went hand in hand with 
the creation. Simultaneously with the determination to establish a 
university he decided that there should be but one. The Church, chiefly 
concerned, was not deceived. She comprehended that in the end she 
would be deprived of her most valued privileges. The expectations of 
the University were not-disguised. Bound to conform outwardly with 
reverence, so great was the haste to enjoy and use its triumph that it 
even encroached upon religious instruction ; a catechism was prepared 


which it was hoped to see used exclusively in its schools and finally in 
the diocesan and parochial establishments. This was a blow directed 
against the liberty of religious propagandism, against religious freedom 
itself. It was also directed against liberty of thought; for if religious 


liberty and liberty of thought are in perpetual strife in our country 
the fault lies with both. There is but one sort of liberty, « e., liberty, 
and this liberty suffers beneath the blows dealt alternately by the 
blind partisans of free thought and religious freedom. 

The Emperor understood the rights due to neither the one nor the 
other; he belonged to the school of Louis XIV, “I am the State.” 
But, without a change of sense, he had changed the form. He said, 
“Liberty ; itis” Examine the metaphysical significance of his proc- 
lamations and declarations and it will be observed that throughout his 
career he considered that, having been elected by universal suffrage 
and regarded as the representative of the pleasure of the masses, every 
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increase of his dictatorial power was the emanation and accomplish- 
ment of the will of the people. It is the greatest sophism of which 
history preserves the remembrance. But beyond the injustice which, 
unobserved, the Emperor committed, the omnipotence with which he 
invested his University constituted the chief cause of its decline. In 
every case human activity requires competition for a proper devel- 
opment. Contest+is a condition of life. Inoculated by its founder, 
the University for seventy years has suffered from this passion to 
stand alone ; when competition fails, liberty recoils and its force is les- 
sened. Deprived of the spring of activity, it becomes not only be- 
numbed but fossilized ; blood and muscle are lost. All things exist 
in this world by virtue of variety and for union. Variety standing 
alone is anarchy, and union if alone is atony. Anarchy is better than 
atony ; fever is better than death. In education general liberty is to 
be preferred to a particular school. The latter would be of a religious 
nature, which is impossible. It is neither a religion nor a system of 
philosophy : it is nothing. It is not a religion, since it is a human 
institution ; nor a philosophy, since it is enjoined upon all. 

The founder of the University and his undiscerning admirérs com- 
mitted a mistake in recognizing only two forces, « e., the secular and 
the clerical. For, primarily, the secular power does not stretch beyond 
the sciences and literature, a dominion of sufficient extent without 
the addition of theology ; while, in the second place, the clerical power, 
although strongly united by faith and a common hierarchy, secretes a 
potent element of variety,—the variety of method. Were I, for ex- 
ample, to regard purely objectively my ancient college at Vannes 
during eight working days, a knowledge of its origin would not be 
necessary for me to affirm that it had been founded by the Jesuits. A 
father, entering his son at an ecclesiastical college, already knows what 
his religious instruction will be, and is fully cognizant of the profound 
differences existing between the training of the Jesuits, the Oratorians, 
the Lazarites, and the Dominicans. Admitting the method of the Uni- 
versity to be good (personally I believe it to be so), admitting it to be 
the best or even (which I am far from believing) the finest possible, I 
should still regret the fact that it stands alone, since it is able to adapt 
itself neither to a variety of aptitudes nor requirements. It would 
come to regard all innovations as a misfortune. The enforced unity of 


education is synonymous with a proscription of educational progress, 
or, still more absolutely, with the proscription of all progress. The 
defenders of unity have not failed to say that formerly in France the 
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custom was for people to reside in their proper town or province, 
whereas now-a-days it has become the custom to travel; that the 
requirements of life compel the father of a family to change his 
abode. To provide a material, without a moral, change to the en- 
vironment of his sons is of immense advantage. He will find at 
Marseilles a professor of the third class who continues the lessons 
received from another teacher of the same section at Brest. There 
will be no difference between the lessons of to-day and those of yester- 
day. When a student presents himself for his baccalaureate the 
examiner cannot discern the college to which he belongs. The same 
method, programme, and doctrine prevail at Paris, Marseilles, and Brest. 
It is also the same graduate and almost the same man. 

Do you perceive in all this a supreme advantage? O Humanity, 
thou resemblest a pendulum with incessant sway from right to left! 
Nothing perpetual hast thou except thy perpetual motion, subject 
ever to the same laws, to end ever with the same result! If, perchance, 
one of thy members escape from the inflexible law, thou criest out at 
eccentricity and thou execratest him; or at originality and thou exaltest 
him! What need to render originality so rare and so perilous, by war- 
ring forever against individuality? Individuality is an element of 
life: unity is the grandeur of it. But have a care, for absolute unity 
without variety is death ! 

In the college at Vannes there was no library. Over a door in the 
first story, alongside the physical cabinet, was inscribed the word 
“Library.” The door of massive wood had felt the ravages of 
time. Broken away from the hinges, it stood ajar, the closed bolt 
no longer entering the staple. Here we made search for some vol- 
ume to speak to us of long centuries past. But the shelves were 
empty and covered with dust. It was evident that long ago, probably 


in 1794 at the dispersion of the Jesuits, everything had been carried 
away. But to what spot had the spoilers taken their booty? It was 
neither in the town hall nor at the headquarters of the police. The 
theological works, not unlikely, had been disposed of at auction. 
Destutt de Tracy made the disdainful observation that humanity 
would be rendered a service were all the works on theology col- 
lected and burnt. “For,” said he, “if sold at auction even as 


worthless paper these good-for-nothing rags might still be read by 
fools.” Our disappointment was severe to find nothing now remain- 
ing upon the shelves that had formerly perhaps contained many 4 
treasure. 
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We were saturated with the “ Philosophia Lugdunensis.” At this 
period there were no newspapers. A curate at the Cathedral, cor- 
responding with the “Society of Good Books,” occasionally received 
some edifying and some stupid volumes; none the less was it a sin- 
cere delight to me when I could procure some of them. These works 
were not of the highest order of merit, but still they were books. I had 
indeed my “ Euchologion” wherein, beside the fine things, were 
numerous banalities; but I knew them all by heart. At this period 
I was the “king” of the college at Vannes, and I know not whether it 
was a matter for felicitation or for regret. In my heart I believe it 
would have been better for me simply to have been the first in my 
class; the situation was rendered absurd. Not for a moment did I 
regard these exaggerations seriously; but when two years later I 


entered the Ecole Normale the difference between the superiority 
attributed to me and the humble position to which I had descended 
was sufficient utterly to discourage me, and nearly a year went by 


before I could recover from the shock. 

At Vannes I passed from triumph to triumph. I was not allowed 
to compete for the prizes in philosophy; I was give:. a prize of honor 
superior to all the rest. But in the midst of these honors my life was 
one of difficulties. My family, completely ruined while I at the age of 
fourteen years was still at the high school at Lorient, and unable to 
defray the expenses of my education, had resolved to apprentice me to 
a watchmaker. Notwithstanding, an effort was made which enabled 
me to enter at Vannes, whither I went on foot, and where I passed 
through the third class as a boarder at reduced rates in a little semi- 
nary maintained by a Lazarite, Father Daudet. At the end of three 
months, when about to enter the second class, my father declared he 
could do no more, his last resource being exhausted. But in this ex- 
cellent school there existed, among other relics of the past, a custom 
which saved me. The praiseworthy pupils of rhetoric in the second 
class gave lessons to their comrades in the fifth and sixth classes, at 
a most absurd charge it is true, but which none the less helped them 
to earn their daily bread. I told my story to the principal, requesting 
him to find me pupils. I was not fifteen years old, but I was the 
glory of the college. The principal, desirous to see me remain, with 
the greatest difficulty procured me six pupils whom I united in a 
small class. I devoted to them an hour in the morning and again an 
hour in the evening, receiving in payment from each boy the sum of 
three francs a month. The manager of the Shallette accepted me as a 
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boarder at eighteen francs a month. The college passed a resolution 
exempting me from payment for lessons: the board of education pre- 
sented me with two hundred francs. In this way I was enabled to 
finish the two years’ course of study. 

Carrying a small lantern in my hand, I might be seen every morn- 
ing at six o'clock passing down the Rue de Chanoines, dressed in an 


ordinary calico jacket under which I wore a woollen waistcoat. I may 


say that I was adopted by the entire town and that every one showed 
me the greatest kindness. 

I once saw one of my old pupils again. His name was Du Pontavice. 
He died, as have most of my pupils, before me. At the time we met 
he was superintendent of schools at Blois, and I was then minister. 
The prefect presented the superintendent who, in tears, asked me if | 
had forgotten him. I embraced him very heartily ;- and in that instant 
I seemed to review my whole life which I thought then already 
finished, whereas in fact. it had only begun. 

JULES SIMON. 





THE NEXT AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Or the rapid developments in education which have, taken place in 
the United States during the last twenty-five years, quite the most im- 
portant has been the rise of universities. This movement has had two 
points of departure: on the one hand, a number of older institutions, 
much alike in their general conformity to a common, though not wholly 
definite, standard, have built upon the historic college a more or less 
extended superstructure of postgraduate departments and professional 
schools ; while, on the other hand, large gifts of money have brought 
into existence several new institutions, in many respects better equipped 
even at the start than their older rivals. These new-comers, to be sure, 
have not always been heartily welcomed. From time to time there has 
been heard from one or another of the older universities a murmur of 
jealousy, protesting that it would have been better to strengthen exist- 
ing endowments than to create new ones; but each of the new founda- 
tions has easily demonstrated its right to existence, and others have 
followed. There seems to be no sufficient reason for supposing that 
the founding of new universities in this country has ceased, or that all 
publie-spirited individuals will henceforth be content merely to add 
somewhat to the effectiveness of institutions already established. The 
same causes which have produced the new universities of recent years 

-great and rapid accumulation of wealth, the philanthropic spirit, and 
the desire to perpetuate a name in worthy form—still operate, and 
make it entirely probable that the list which includes the Johns Hop- 
kins, Clark, Leland Stanford, and Chicago universities will before many 
years be again added to. 

This rapid development of universities, however, has given rise to 
not a few difficult and perplexing questions, to some of which no 
definite or well-accepted answers have yet been given. It can hardly 
be said that educational thought in the United States has yet evolved 
a clear and consistent theory of a university. The university occupies 
its present position partly by accident, partly as the result of conditions, 
either in its past or in its immediate environment, over which it has 


ad but imperfect control, and partly because of certain ideas impresse 
had but imperfect control, and partly | f cert l d 
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upon it by a few men who from time to time have been charged with 
its administration, rather than because there was a well-recognized place 
which it was, by a sort of general consent, expected to fill. In most 
matters of administrative organization, in the arrangement of courses 
of study, in the requirements for admission and for degrees, and in its 
relations with other similar institutions, each university is, to all intents 
and purposes, a law unto itself; and where practice does happen to 
coincide, it is more often from force of circumstances than as a result of 
deliberate agreement. Since the practice of each new institution serves 
to mark with somewhat of clearness the progress that has been made 
in the conception of the functions of a university, and to call attention 
also to the directions in which yet further advance, with possibly 
change of front, may be desirable, it will be interesting to examine 
three or four of the problems which the founders and directors of the 
next American university will be called upon to consider. 

First of all be it said that the next American university ought to be 
a place of perfect intellectual freedom. In the long struggle against 
authority and tradition, against dogma and creed, the present century 
has witnessed some tremendous gains ; but to suppose that there is no 
longer any trace of opposition to be guarded against would be a seri- 
ous mistake. Perfect liberty of thought and inquiry have had to 
contend against the church, against the state, and against the individual 
whose position of authority carried with it no responsibility to any one 
except himself ; and while these various enemies are happily much less 
in evidence than formerly, they have not yet been completely van- 
quished. In saying that a university should be entirely free from 


either direct or indirect sectarian control, it is quite unnecessary, as it 


certainly is not the intention, to disparage either religion or theology, 
or to ignore the indispensable and far-reaching usefulness of the church 
in stimulating and directing social life. But there is need to insist, 
even to strenuousness, that whatever the wealth of its material equip- 
ment—whether endowment, or buildings, or laboratories, or libraries— 
a university can give no sufficient reason for its existence unless the 
unfettered and unbiassed pursuit of truth is its chiefest and most con- 
stant care. 

Notwithstanding all the progress that has been made in the diree- 
tion of religious liberty and tolerance—a progress at no time more 
rapid than during the present generation—it may still be doubted 
whether “a first-rate love of truth in its simplicity” is even yet the 
pervading and dominant characteristic ‘of most religious denomina- 
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tions. For the habit of mind, if one may so call it, of a sect is prone 
to be rather the opposite of the habit of mind of a scholar. The one 
almost inevitably approaches the world with certain restraining predis- 
positions and assumptions, even if not with dogmas to be bolstered up 
and defended ; the other comes with open mind, desirous of nothing 
so sincerely as that he may apprehend all the truth revealed by his 
investigations. Loyal members of a religious body, it has been said, 
are under a certain moral obligation to think “ within limits”; yet it 
needs no argument to show that thinking “ within limits ” is a step in 
the direction of not thinking at all. A university actually dominated 
and controlled by a denomination would be expected to conform its 
methods and teachings to the general consensus of opinion, so far as 
that could be ascertained, in that denomination ; if greater latitude be 
permitted, denominational control is to that extent relaxed. That, 
under existing conditions, such limitations would admit of scholarly 
work, of great or permanent value, in any department in which the 
church had declared its belief, is at least improbable. As a matter of 
fact, no religious denomination, acting as a denomination, has ever built 
up a great university in this country, though more than one denomina- 
tion has sought to appropriate to itself the credit for a noble edifice in 
whose erection and enrichment it has had an almost infinitely small 
share. Perfect freedom of thought in matters of fact, and genuine 
submission to authority in matters of faith, are for most men inhe- 
rently incompatible; and the intellectual life of a university must 
not be thus bound. 

Scarcely less to be deplored would be political interference with the 
intellectual freedom of a university. The idea of a national university 
seems to have for many people a strong attraction, if one may judge by 
the persistency with which the scheme is kept before the public; and 
in some aspects there is something to be said for it. Undoubtedly a 
university supported by the National Government might easily excel 
all its competitors in its material resources and equipment, and might 
centralize and render more effective the scientific work now performed 
ina rather desultory fashion by various Government departments, But 
there seems exceedingly little justification for thinking that the Con- 
gress of the United States, under whose control a national university 
would be, has of late years shown such high appreciation of the nature 
and obligations of the intellectual life as to give assurance that it would 
administer wisely and impartially so great a trust. In the departments 
of nomowy, law, economics, ethics, and theology, not to mention others, 
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there could scarcely be in a national university either freedom of 
thought or candid expression of opinion; and without such no uni- 
versity is worthy of the name. So long as large and influential por- 
tions of educated America look upon Congress as a sort of Nazareth 
out of which no good thing can come, it is impossible to feel any con- 
fidence that Congress would deal more efficiently with so difficult a 
matter as a national university than it does with the more practical 
matters of ordinary business concern. It certainly could not be ex- 
pected to view with approval or even with indifference public expres- 
sions of opinion greatly at variance with the views of the party in 
power. 

Of the open or concealed limitation of the intellectual freedom of 
universities by founders or benefactors we have happily had but few 
instances. There have been occasional disquieting rumors, but little 
real mischief. The same wisdom which has prompted the gifts of 
money, lands, or apparatus has usually also seen the propriety of sedu- 
lously refraining from all such pernicious interference. 

First of all, then, there must be this assurance of entire intellectual 
liberty. How completely that has been attained will be shown in con- 
siderable measure by the way in which the next American university 
deals with a second important matter,—that of the admission of all 
qualified applicants irrespective of sex. It is no longer necessary to 
argue in favor of the higher education of women: its sound wisdom 
has been abundantly demonstrated by its results, and woman’s right to 
learning may now be assumed as a matter of course. With some of 
the questions connected with the collegiate education of women—such 
as the effect of college training upon the family, the home, the wage- 
earning power, and the extension of the suffrage—the university is but 
indirectly concerned. Its students must be assumed to have very 
largely settled for themselves their intended spheres of social activity, 
and to have come to the university because by extended training and 
pronounced inclination they are fitted to take advantage of its facilities. 
With a body of students thus constituted, it does not seem possible 
that university education can logically make any distinction of sex. 
Whether in the long run it will appear that women are the equals of 
men in ability to acquire knowledge, in power of long and persistent 
application, and in capacity for constructive scholarship, is an interest- 
ing subject for speculation and prediction, but it is not a question to 
which the university must needs give answer. 

There is, however, some reason for hoping that the American uni- 
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versity, by its voluntary and logical adherence to coeducation, will 
work for a more rational adjustment of sex relations in all depart- 
ments of education, thereby contributing quite as effectively to the 
further “‘emancipation”” of women as if its proceedings were many 
degrees more demonstrative. A university must take it for granted 
that its students have reached years of discretion, that they are not ig- 
norant of elementary distinctions between right and wrong, and that 
they are in the habit of conforming to the generally accepted principles 
of morality and social propriety. It cannot undertake to regard women 
as weaker creatures, in need of special protection, or oversight, or con- 
sideration. The law of intellectual attainment is no respecter of 
persons: ‘one event happeneth to them all.” Nor will the university 
show its distrust of the intelligence, morality, and dignity of educated 
women by prescribing the places in which they shall live, or the days 
and hours upon which they may receive their friends, or the times and 
seasons at which they shall goand come. This sort of anxious mater- 
nalism may be eminently fitting in the preparatory schools, and possi- 
bly in some colleges; but it is wholly out of place in a university. 
The coming American university will be coeducational because the 
advance of civilization has now put even the separate collegiate educa- 
tion of the sexes on the defensive; there remains the duty of admit- 
ting women in the university to the same privileges, and holding them 
to the same responsibilities, as is the case with men, and to none 
others. 

For the university thus to offer instruction to men and women upon 
the same terms would only be to recognize one of the most obvious 
educational tendencies of the time: to limit its courses of study 
to graduate and professional students would be to take an advance 
step of the utmost significance. At the present time, all the leading 
universities in the United States, with a single exception, have their 
undergraduate departments, which commonly not only enrol the largest 
number and percentage of students, but also absorb the largest share of 
the income. That the combination of undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional work in one and the same institution has been in most 
cases historically necessary will readily be conceded, and it is not easy 
to see how in many instances the condition could even now be 
changed; at the same time, the maintenance of the undergraduate 
department in its present position of importance is to be defended 
rather upon grounds of temporary expediency than because of its per- 
fect consonance with a sound theory of a university. No institution, 
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of course, can afford to break suddenly with its past; nor should it be 
forgotten that graduate instruction in its turn has often had to contend 
against strong opposition from faculties and governing boards. With 
a new university, however, the circumstances are more favorable; it 
has no past, but is free to take whatever form it will. It is very 
greatly to be desired that there should be built up in this country 
a great university, in all respects amply furnished, and devoted ex. 
clusively to graduate and professional training; for such is the proper 
sphere of the university. It ought not to be merely a greater college, 
either in number of students or in variety of courses of study ; it ought 
rather to be a place of wider and deeper learning, for the pursuit of 
which the college is the indispensable preparation. 

It seems probable, however, that such limitation of the sphere of 
the university could hardly fail to work a corresponding restriction of 
the sphere of the college. In particular, it would operate to discourage 
every kind of postgraduate work under college auspices. If it is illogi- 
val for a university to give undergraduate instruction, the attempt of a 
college to engage in graduate instruction is not easier to defend. In 
this matter of postgraduate work a large number of collezes attempt to 
compete with the universities by offering courses of study leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts. Formerly this much-abused degree was 


regularly conferred by the older colleges upon such of their graduates 
as had survived the undergraduate course a specified number of years, 


though sometimes with the added condition that the recipient should 
have been engaged during the interval in something that could be con- 
strued to be a “literary” pursuit. When, one after another, the better 
class of colleges ceased to bestow this honorary degree as a reward for 
existence, there grew up instead the custom of giving the degree to 
such graduates as should pursue for one or more years a course of 
so-called “advanced” work. When residence is not required, this 
‘advanced ” study very often amounts to nothing more than general 
reading under the irregular and perfunctory guidance of an already 
overworked instructor, and is almost wholly destitute of educational 
value. In the interest of sound learning and educational sincerity 
it is every way to be wished that this whole system of pseudo-gradu- 
ate work under college sanction might speedily be swept away, and 
that the higher degrees might be conferred exclusively by the uni- 
versities, which are alone capable of doing in a satisfactory manner 
the higher work. 

The gain to higher education, could such a result be attained, 
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would be of the greatest value; on the other hand, it would only clear 
the way for the consideration of a still more serious problem, in some 
ways the most delicate and complex with which the university is now 
called upon to deal. That is the problem of estimating justly the 
value of college work as a preparation for admission to the university. 
The several hundred institutions in the United States that confer the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts present the greatest variety in standard, 
equipment, and attainment. In their requirements for admission, in 
the order of studies, in methods of instruction, and in the severity of 
examinations, as well as in their material facilities for doing what they 
profess to do, the colleges in this country differ quite beyond the pos- 
sibility of adequate classification ; but they all give the same degree. 
It is apparent that no university proposing to itself thorough instruc- 
tion of a high order could afford to take the graduates of all these 
colleges at an equal rating; yet the problem of grading the institutions 
themselves is far from an easy one. Some of the leading universities 
adopt the policy of dealing with the case of each applicant on its merits, 
finding it necessary for their own protection to inquire into the grounds 
on which the bachelor’s degree has been obtained; and this method, 
though involving great labor on the part of the university faculty, has 
brought some satisfactory results. As a final solution of the question, 


however, it is open to the objection of securing no uniformity of stand- 


ard among the universities themselves, though aiming expressly to 
secure it among the colleges, and of exercising upon the colleges no 
very direct pressure; while on the other hand it opens the way for 
annoying charges of unfairness and favoritism, and offers to a small 
university a subtle temptation to lower its standard of admission. 
Nevertheless, until some more systematic ordering of college work 
can be brought about, the work of universities must be carried on 
under rather marked disadvantages. The connection between the col- 
leges and the national Bureau of Education seems too slight to warrant 
us in expecting, as has lately been suggested, much direct aid from 
that source; nor are the colleges on their own initiative likely either 
to improve their methods or to readjust their standards. Some sort of 
pressure from without needs to be brought to bear, and that pressure 
must come from the universities. It cannot be too often repeated that 
effective impulse to educational advancement comes always from the 
higher, never from the lower, institutions. It is the colleges that have 
urged on the preparatory schools; it is the universities that must be 
relied upon to bring about essential uniformity among the colleges. 
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Of course, there will be no end of objection and hostile criticism while 
the process is going on: a good many bubbles will be pricked, a 
good many pious frauds exposed, a good many fictitious values dissi- 
pated. But the outcome will be to make clear beyond peradventure 
that the seat of authority in education is with the university; for in 
education, as in other matters, the less is judged by the greater. 

Finally, it will fall to the lot of the next American university to 
consider what the spirit of the university shall be. The zeal of Amer. 
ican scholarship has already brought rich returns. Our university 
men are immensely industrious and immensely learned ; they handle 
well the material forces of scholarship, and their standards of efficiency 
and attainment are high. The scientific method and the scientific 
spirit have become the common possession of students in all depart- 
ments of knowledge, while the results of investigation in every field 
are wielded with an accuracy and a precision never before equalled. 
But it can hardly be denied that American university life has in the 
meantime lost somewhat in interest. The prodigious gains in knowl- 
edge and in intense love of acquisition have not been accompanied by 
equal gains in richness of spirit. University men to-day live in the 
midst of fierce and relentless competition. They work under ceaseless 
pressure, Their primary aim in life is to be learned, to accumulate a 
vast store of facts, to know all that there is to be known of some one 
matter. It is avery noble aim, worthy of all commendation and en- 
couragement; but it is not the whole of life. In none of our great 
universities is the prevailing tone spontaneous, hearty, free. Scarce 
any young scholar whose reputation is in the making dare in these 
days “let himself go.” The same scientific spirit, with its ardor for 
“research,” which not many years since pointed the way to truth for 
all who would look upon it, has come to exercise over the intellectual 
life a sort of terrorism which has been not unfitly likened to that 
which in former days was exercised by religious “ orthodoxy ”; and 
under this tyranny of “science ” the life of scholarship has very largely 
lost the quality of charm. It is not the men of the universities who in 
our time nourish the life of the spirit. 

That such a condition should have come about is, indeed, to be 
regretted rather than wholly blamed; for it is the not entirely un- 
natural result of intense reaction against tradition, formalism, and 
unreality. But it cannot be out of place to insist that a university 
should stand for culture as well as for learning, for charm of manner 
as well as for accuracy of statement, for wealth of spirit as well as for 
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mastery of facts. Just at these points it is that our universities are 
now most deficient: their habit of thought tends to be feverish, criti- 
cal, and small, rather than large, easy, and free. And the next 
American university must be prepared to meet this question with the 
rest. In all that is now commonly thought essential to success a new 
institution might from the first easily outstrip all its competitors; but 
to give to a dominant temper of its time a new bent is more difficult. 
Yet it may very well happen that upon its success in so doing will 


depend the ultimate position and influence of the new venture,— 


whether it shall be but one among many, a scrambler for students, 
money, and fame like them, or whether it shall open anew the way to 
richness of life, and to the ripeness of culture without which learning 
is only a deadening load. 

Such are some of the standards by which it seems probable that 
the next American university must needs measure itself. Measure 
itself by them it will, in some sort, from the first; but upon its final 
conformity will depend something of the value of its work as an insti- 
tution, and its distinctive contribution to our educational development. 

WILLIAM MacDona Lp. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INFLUENCE OF THE BICYCLE. 


IT is quite the custom to speak of bicycling as a “ craze,” and 
there has been much speculation as to whether it would prove perma- 
nent or would pass away like other “ crazes ” after a brief period of 
feverish popularity. It has been compared to the passion of a few 
years ago for roller-skating, and prophets have not been lacking who 
were confident that within five years it would run its course, leaving 
behind it the wrecks of innumerable bicycle factories and tons upon 
tons of unsalable machines. “Only wait,” say these prophets, ‘and 
five years from now you can buy all the wheels you want, and of the 
best makes too, for five dollars; you may even get one with a pound 
of tea, or have it thrown in like a colored picture with a copy of a 
Sunday newspaper.” The error in calculations of this kind lies 
in treating the matter as a “craze.” It is something very different 
from that. The simple fact is that the human race has discovered 
a new power for its own use. From the earliest dawn of civilization 
man has been experimenting with the wheel which he invented to 
increase his powers of locomotion. He has pressed into this service 
the horse and various other animals, steam, electricity, and compressed 
air. Finally he has hit upon a device which makes his own body the 
source of power. He has placed wheels upon his feet, and as a result 
finds his powers of locomotion multiplied by five and even ten. In- 
stead of walking five or ten miles with more or less effort and fatigue, 
he finds himself travelling ten, twenty, fifty, and even a hundred 
miles, according to his physical vigor and experience, with little 
perceptible fatigue and with a most delightful sense of animation. 
The winged sandals of Mercury are his henceforward. We have 
become a race of Mercurys, in fact, and the joy which is felt over the 
new power amounts to a passion. 

Nobody realizes the force of this passion till he rides a wheel him- 
self. Until he has felt the exhilarating effects of the exercise he is 
strongly of the opinion that its devotees are really a little crazy. He 
laughs first and then becomes very weary when they persist in telling 
him, each as if it were a new discovery, that “it is the next thing to 
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flying,” and he is convinced, when he listens while they ‘“ swap stories ” 
about the distances covered in incredibly short spaces of time, that it 
develops a practice which comes much nearer than the next thing to 
lying. But when he has learned to ride himself he sees what was the 
matter with them, for like them he has discovered the new power. 
He finds himself enjoying the beneficial results of vigorous exercise 
without the usual accompanying weariness, and in a condition of physi- 
cal exaltation that he has rarely if ever known before. As his muscles 
get hardened, and he gains in exact knowledge of his vehicle and its 
powers, he finds that it becomes really a part of himself. 

There has been much talk about the “ bicycle face” and its causes, 
and the most common explanation has been that it is due to the rider’s 
anxiety about maintaining his equilibrium. This explanation must 
have originated among persons who do not ride, for there is nothing 
which the novice acquires more readily than the ability to preserve his 
equilibrium. That soon becomes second nature to him. After he has 
ridden a short time he thinks no more about keeping his wheel upright 
than he thinks about keeping his body upright in walking. But what 
troubles him for a much longer period is the rate of speed at which he 
is moving. This is four or five times his usual walking gait, and he 
does not feel at ease till he becomes so thoroughly accustomed to it 
that he knows exactly at all times just what use he can make of his 
wheel in any given situation. This is the new power which has been 
attached to his feet, and anxiety lest it may get him into trouble gives 
him the “ bicycle face,” which remains with him until his wheel be- 
comes part of himself and he moves about on it as automatically as 
he moves upon his feet. He has then become master of his new 
power,—the most valuable he has acquired since he learned to walk,— 
and it is henceforth a part of his equipment for his struggle with life. 

Is it probable that having once become the possessor of a power 
like this the human race is going to abandon it? As well might we 
expect it to abandon railways, and gas, and electricity! It is because 
the bicycle has added so greatly to human powers that it is the most 
revolutionary social and economic force of recent times. It has 
entered into and changed the course of human affairs to a wider extent 
than any other influence. It is customary to treat it primarily as a 
means of pleasure and exercise, but in every community it is becoming 
more and more an article of daily use and necessity. Nothing is more 
certain than that its use will steadily increase. Competition and 
greater skill in manufacturing will inevitably force down the price. 
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Within a few years bicycles will be staple articles of commerce, sold as 
are carriages and other vehicles, the price being regulated by the grade 
of workmanship and finish, and they will be obtainable at prices which 
will bring them within reach of a hundred persons where now they are 
within the reach of one; and the time is not far distant when for 
all healthy persons the bicycle will become the universal method of 
locomotion. Special provisions for bicycles will have to be made in all 
our cities, as in fact they are being made now in many, and it is not at 
all improbable that within a few years we may see a large proportion 
of the persons engaged in business and professional life travelling to 
and fro between their houses and offices upon bicycles. Already there 
is serious talk in New York city of an elevated roadway for bicycles, 
and in all localities the demand for the improvement of roadways in 
order to better accommodate them is growing steadily in volume and 
force. 

We must, therefore, look upon the bicycle as a permanent factor, 
and upon its sociological and economic effects not as temporary dis- 
turbances but as the manifestations of a new order of things. These 
effects are remarkable enough to justify the frequent assertion that as 
a sociological revolutionary force the bicycle is without an equal. It 
is the first force of the kind which has damaged simultaneously the 
church and the theatre. Both are complaining of its inroads upon 
their domain and are seeking ways by which to counteract them. The 
churches suffer most severely in the smaller cities and towns and villages. 
Attendance upon religious service in these places has been helped by the 
fact that there was little else to do on Sunday, and also by the fact 
that the church was really the social centre of the community. Now 
comes the bicycle with a proposal for a social ride into the country on 
Sunday, for a day spent in the open air, in rolling swiftly over 
smooth roadways, or through shady lanes, and past green and flower- 
ing meadows. It is not in human nature, and especially in young 
human nature, to resist a call like this. The departure once made 
is usually for all time. The churches are fast losing their young 
people, and efforts to call them back by appeals to their sense of 
Christian duty, and by offering them storage room for their bicycles 
in the basement in case they will ride upon them to the House of God 
rather than into open communion with-nature, are likely to prove 
unavailing. They are deaf even to such appeals as that of the New 
Haven clergyman who drew a terrifying picture of long columns of 
Sunday bicycle riders rolling swiftly and helplessly—without brakes, 
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of course—down a glittering hill to a “place where there is no mud 
on the streets because of its high temperature.” The theatrical plaint is 
that the bicycle seriously injures the playhouse in winter, and ruins it 
outright in summer. In the cities during the evenings of autumn and 
winter, when the weather is not severe, the young »eople take rides 
upon their wheels rather than go to a theatre. When spring comes 
they ride on every matinee day and on every evening, leaving the 
theatre a desert. ‘We used to go to Baltimore, Washington, and 
Boston every summer and do a good business,” says a New York 
manager, ‘but it’s no use now. The theatrical season is dead every- 
where as soon as the roads get good for bicycle-riding. It’s the same 
way in California. I tell you it’s the bicycle that is ruining the the- 
atrical business.” One curious effect, which should afford some con- 
solation to Sabbatarians, is that theatres in certain cities which were 
formerly open on Sundays have been closed permanently. 

New social laws have been enacted to meet the requirements of 
the new order. Parents who will not allow their daughters to accom- 
pany young men to the theatre without chaperonage allow them to 
go bicycle-riding alone with young men. This is considered perfectly 
proper. It seems to be one phase of the good comradeship which is 
so strong a feature of the pastime, for there is no leveller like the 
wheel. Every rider feels at liberty to accost or converse with every 
other rider, not only bound but willing to give him aid in distress or 
accident, and in various ways to treat the bicycle as the badge of 
equality among all its possessors. Yet every man who has ridden 
much, either on Sundays, holidays, or other days, must have been 
struck with the uniformly quiet, orderly, and decorous conduct of the 
great army of wheelmen. They are seldom boisterous, and the rowdies 
are the great exceptions. Of no other form of popular exercise, or 
excursion, can it be said that it is so conducive to good manners, simple 
conduct, and kindly intercourse as bicycle-riding. It brings all 
classes together when all are in a condition of healthy enjoyment 
and physical content. The artisan, the millionaire, the professional 
man, the laborer, the rich merchant, the lady whose name appears in 
all the “society movements ” of the day, the shop-girl, the banker and 
his clerk,—all roll along on equal terms, for a wheel of some kind is 
within every one’s reach and in outward appearance only the eye of an 
expert can detect any financial superiority of one over another. 
Certainly each feels fully the equal of every other, and the natural 
and inevitable effect is to incline each to so conduct himself as to 
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be worthy of the company he is in. Then, too, one great influence for 
sobriety and decorum is to be found in the family participation of 
the pastime. Fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, husbands and 
wives, whole families ride together, carrying with them wherever they 
go the spirit of the family circle. No other single social result of 
bicycling is comparable to this. Fathers are made the companions 
of their sons as they seldom or never were before, and the beneficial 
influence upon the character and habits of the latter, exerted, as it 
often is, at the formative period of the boys’ lives, cannot be over- 
estimated. Like tennis and golf, the bicycle supplies a form of popular 
exercise which is open to the members of both sexes equally. Husband 
and wife are able to enjoy this together, and the result is a new bond 
of union which brings back, after years of married life, the close 
companionship of its earlier days. The whole family is in fact made 
one as it perhaps never was before, the parents renewing their youth 
and joining with their children in a common pleasure which is also a 
well-spring of health to all of them. 

Concerning the healthfulness of the exercise there is no longer 
serious question. A great deal of sensational rubbish, much of it 
characteristically vile, has been put forth in the recent past by quacks 
upon this subject, but little of it is heard now. Indulged in with in- 
telligence and moderation, with due regard to the physical condition of 
each participant, bicycle-riding is unquestionably one of the most 
healthful forms of physical exercise ever invented. As an eminent 
medical authority has put it, ‘‘ not in two hundred years has there been 
any one thing that has so benefited the human race.” ‘This is the 
judgment of all authorities who have studied the subject carefully with 
reference to its general effects, and not with reference to isolated and 
exceptional cases. Physicians are recommending it more and more to 
their patients, almost without regard to the limit of age, and are coming 
to the conclusion that it is practically a sovereign remedy for rheuma- 
tism, indigestion, dyspepsia, and other ills which are too frequently 
merely the result of a lifetime of little or no outdoor exercise. It is no 
answer to this view of the bicycle, as the missionary of a healthier and 
stronger human race, to say that excessive use of it does harm. Un- 
doubtedly such use of it is harmful. Riding to ‘ make a century,” to 
cover a large number of miles, riding humpbacked with all the vital 
organs cramped and with the muscles of the body in an unnatural 
position,—these are the abuses of a healthy exercise, and are no legiti- 
mate part of it. They are diminishing rather than increasing. The 
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“scorcher ” is much less common this year than he was last. Even he 
is finding out that the gentleman rides upright like a man, not bent like 
a monkey, and he is desirous of being classed with gentlemen. The 
great merit of bicycling is that it gets people out into the open air and 
sunshine for their exercise. It sets their hearts and lungs to working 
as they have never really worked before and under conditions that 
are the most favorable possible for their development and increased 
strength. When a bicyclist starts for a ride he seeks, as the most 
favorable field, the parks of a city or the open country. Never before 
in the history of man have the public parks of cities been so truly the 
breathing places of the people as they are now. A hundred persons 
use them where one did before the advent of the bicycle. It is said in 
many of our smaller cities that on half-holidays and other occasions 
upon which it is customary to have music in the public parks, there is 
now an attendance of hundreds of bicycle-riders, making crowds where 
formerly only a few people gathered. The roads in all suburban 
towns throng with the same visitors on Sundays and holidays, all roll- 
ing through enjoyment to better health, and unconsciously but surely 
bringing city and country into closer union and extending more widely 
the blessings of advancing civilization. 

The economic effects of this new force in human affairs afford much 
material for curious and even amusing study. It is estimated that since 
the passion got under full headway, less than five years ago, fully 
$100,000,000 have been spent in purchasing bicycles in this country 
alone. The output for this year is estimated at from 750,000 to 1,000,- 
000 machines, at an average price of $80 each. Of course a new branch 
of business of such dimensions as this must disturb more or less other 
kinds of business. A million people cannot buy bicycles at $80 each 
and buy as many other things as they would otherwise have bought. 
Naturally the dealers in luxuries are the first to feel the effects. The 
loudest outcries come from the makers of watches and jewelry. Many 
of them have abandoned the business entirely and substituted for it 
bicycle-making. They say that formerly when a son came of age, or 
Christmas Day came around, a favorite family present was a watch ; 
now it isa bicycle. The girls used to save their pin-money with which 
to buy ear-rings, or a breast-pin, or a locket; now they hoard it fora 
bicycle. Not only must the sons and daughters have them, but the 
parents as well, so that all the family savings go in one direction. 
The daughter who has been ambitious for a piano concludes that she 
will not wait longer but will get a bicycle instead, since it costs less. 
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The consequence is that the piano trade for the current year is said to 
have fallen off 50 per cent. Furniture dealers cite cases in which they 
have heard mothers say to their daughters that they could have their 
choice between new sets of parlor furniture and bicycles, and the choice 
has invariably been bicycles. Probably the worst sufferers of all are 
the horse and carriage trades, and the businesses connected with them. 
The practice of horseback-riding is nearly extinct and saddle-horses are 
a drug in the market. The livery-stable business has been cut down 
from a half to two thirds, and carriages are in such poor demand that 
several leading firms have gone to the wall. The saddle- and harness- 
makers are also complaining loudly and are turning their attention to 
the making of bicycle-saddles. Riding-academies have been turned 
into bicycle schools, and riding-masters have been forced to begin life 
over again in other occupations. 

These are the direct effects of the bicycle passion. The indirect 
results are no less striking. It is stated by the journals of the tobacco 
trade that the consumption of cigars has fallen off during the present 
year at the rate of a million a day, and that the grand total of decrease 
since the “craze” really got underway is no less than 700,000,000. 
This may be an exaggerated statement; it has been questioned in some 
quarters of the trade; but there is no doubt that riding does interfere 
with the smoking habit and thus induces confirmed smokers to reduce 
their daily consumption. The tailors say their business has been 
damaged at least 25 per cent, because their customers do not wear out 
clothes so rapidly as formerly, spending much of their time in cheap 
bicycle suits which they buy ready-made. Shoemakers say they suffer 
severely because nobody walks much any longer, since persons who 
formerly got their exercise in that way have taken to the wheel, upon 
which they ride in low-priced shoes which are subject to very little 
wear. 

The hatters say they are injured because bicyclists wear cheap 
caps and thus either save their more expensive ones or else get on 
without them. One irate member of the trade proposes that Congress 
be asked to pass a law compelling each bicycle-rider to purchase at 
least two felt hats a year. Railway and steamboat men say their 
excursion business has been diminished perceptibly by the tendency to 


go into the country and to the seashore on the bicycle rather than by 
rail or water. Trolley and other street-car lines from cities to their 
suburbs say their receipts have been cut down so heavily as to amount 
in some instances to the destruction of all profit. Dealers in dry-goods 
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say that the passion of young women for the wheel has reduced their 
sales of dress-goods and expensive costumes from 25 to 50 per cent, 
because so many girls prefer a ride in a bicycle costume in the evening 
to sitting at home in more elaborate apparel. Even the summer girl 
cuts down her outfit, for she finds she spends much of her time in 
bicycle garb. 

Then come the booksellers with a complaint that much riding 
prevents much reading, and that their trade suffers in consequence. 
One great news-agency in New York city, which deals in books and 
periodicals of all kinds, says its total loss in trade this year from 
bicycle competition is no less than a million dollars. Saloon-keepers 
say that they suffer with the others, that their saloons are deserted 
on pleasant evenings, and that riders who visit them take only beer 
and ‘“ soft-drinks.” There is undoubted truth in this complaint, for 
while the “bicycle thirst” is a formidable thing, it does not call for 
strong drink for its quenching, and habitual riders avoid all but the 
simplest and least “ heady ” beverages, not only because riding requires 
a steady head, but because the whole system is so exhilarated by exer- 
cise that it does not crave further stimulant. There are many other 
complaints of injury to trade which might be enumerated, but I must 
content myself with the mention of only one other which is, perhaps, 
the most moving of all. It was made by a barber in New York city. 
“There is nothing in my business any longer,” he said, “ the bicycle 
has ruined it. Before the bicycle craze struck us the men used to come 
in on Saturday afternoons and get a shave, and a haircut, and maybe 
a shampoo, in order to take their lady friends to the theatre, or go out 
somewhere else in the evening. Now they go off on a bicycle and do 
not care whether they are shaved or not. You see where it hurts our 


business is that when a man skips a shave to-day, we can’t sell him 


two shaves to-morrow ; that shave is gone forever.” 

While there are many just complaints of losses through the formid- 
able advent of this new social and economic force, there is undoubtedly 
much exaggeration in some of the complaints and little or no founda- 
tion for others. We have been passing through a long period of “ hard 
times” and every sufferer who is looking for a cause turns eagerly to 
the bicycle when he hears some other sufferer mention it. Much of the 
damage in certain lines of business is only temporary. As soon as the 
people get stocked with bicycles, and changes and improvements are 
not so important as to lead to the purchase of new ones year by year, 
money will begin to flow back again into some of its former channels, 
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People are not going to get on permanently without watches or pianos 
simply because they ride upon bicycles. At present they are willing 
to put the possession of a bicycle above everything else. A few 
months ago, there was an advertisement in the elevated trains of New 
York city which attracted attention by the delightful unexpectedness 
of its proposition. It read: “You do not use your piano often. Why 
not exchange it for a folding bed?” This advertisement was recalled 
to my mind recently by the sight of the following in a Buffalo news. 
paper: “ Will exchange folding-bed, child’s white crib, or writing-desk 
for lady’s bicycle.” An enemy of the wheel has cited this as certain 
proof of the existence of a bicycle “craze” since it discloses a “ mother 
who appears willing to sleep on the floor or hang her baby on a hook 
in order to be in the charmed circle of cyclers.” This is a forced inter- 
pretation, The mother might have had other sleeping accommodations 
both for herself and baby. What strikes me as more convincing proof 
of a “craze” was the action of a Plumbers’ Union in Indianapolis, in 
adopting strong resolutions condemning the use of bicycles by plumb- 
ers on the ground that by so doing they were able to get through their 
“jobs” more quickly. Nothing but a “craze” would induce a 
plumber to ride to and fro between the shop and his “jobs” on 
a wheel. As everybody knows, the chief part of a plumber’s business 
is sitting idle on the site of a “job” while his helper goes back to the 
shop for something. If there is to be a bicycle for the helper to 
ride on, then a staggering blow has been struck at the plumbing busi- 
ness, and the plumber who is so blind as not to see this must be 
the victim of a “craze.” The union is quite justified in raising a cry 
of alarm. 

But there are gains as well as losses. Capital has merely shifted its 
field of operation. If many lines of established business and industry 
have been injured, new lines have been opened which have given em- 
ployment to an increased number of persons. Within five years the 
number of bicycle manufactories in this country has risen from one or 
two toseveral hundred. These give steady and well-paid employment 
to thousands of persons. Scattered over the country from New Eng- 
land to California are manufacturing towns which have sprung into 
new life and prosperity, after years of slow decay, through the advent 
of this young industry. Then, too, an enormous business in the mak- 


ing of bicycle sundries has grown up which does not require special 
talent or training and in which “plants” for other kinds of business 
and manufacturing can be used. It is a fact also that suburban real 
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estate has advanced perceptibly under the influence of the bicycle pas- 
sion. There is a larger demand for country homes from families who 
wish to live where the children, as well as the parents, can ride with 
greater pleasure and freedom and with less risk of accident than in the 
cities. This is one of the most beneficial effects of the bicycle. It is 
developing a love for country life, and is thus counteracting that ten- 
dency of the population to concentrate in cities which has been so 
steadily on the increase in recent years. Suburban life with a bicycle 
loses much of its isolated character. It brings within the social circle 
of every family all other families within a radius of ten or even twenty 
miles. With good roads, the latter distance is no more formidable 
barrier to social intercourse than two or three miles were before the 
bicycle’s advent. And the good roads are inevitable. They are com- 


ing in all directions, and they are coming because the bicycle is creat- 


ing an irresistible demand for them. Putting all other social and 
economic effects of the bicycle aside, its influence as a missionary 
for scientific, road-building is alone sufficient to entitle it to the 
lasting gratitude of the American people. 

44 JosEPH B. BisHop. 





ALTRUISM IN ECONOMICS. 


It is an observation which I have often made—but it is one which 
will bear repeating—that books which affect to be scientific deserve 
careful criticism not only in proportion to their intrinsic worth, but 
to the worth imputed to them by any considerable section of the 
public. A book has of late received wide attention in America, which 
illustrates this truth in a very signal way. I refer to Mr. Kidd's trea- 
tise on “ Social Evolution,” which has been hailed as being before all 
things an example—some writers have hailed it as being the first 
example—of true scientific methods applied to social affairs. In this 
article I propose to call the reader’s attention to two of his proposi- 
tions only, and, by comparing and contrasting them, to draw a moral 
which bears on a problem of great practical. moment—the problem of 
socialized charity, or systematic help for the poor, on the mere ground 
of their poverty, as a class. 

One of these propositions, to which I now refer, neither is, nor 
affects to be, original. It is simply a restatement of a generally ad- 
mitted truth; and all that Mr. Kidd does is to emphasize its import- 
ance as bearing on his own argument. He writes :— 


‘‘ The successful peoples have moved westward for physical reasons ; the seat 
of power has moved continually northwards for reasons connected with the evolu- 
tion in character which the race is undergoing. Man, originally a creature of a 
warm climate and still multiplying most easily and rapidly there, has not attained 
his highest development where the conditions of existence have been the easiest. 
Throughout history the centre of power has moved gradually but surely to the 
north, into those stern regions where men have been trained for the rivalry of 
life in the strenuous conflict with nature, in which they have acquired energy, 
courage, integrity, and those characteristic qualities which contribute to raise 
them to a high state of social efficiency. The shifting of power northwards has 
been a feature alike of modern and of ancient history. The-peoples whose in- 
fluence to-day reaches over the greater part of the world, both temperate and 
tropical, belong almost exclusively to races whose geographical home is north of 
the fortieth parallel of latitude.” 


Let us compare with this the other proposition—that the most im- 
portant social change taking place now, and promising to become more 
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and more marked in the future, is, according to Mr. Kidd, the gradual 
surrender to the many of the main advantages which have hitherto 
been monopolized by the few. One of Mr. Kidd’s points is that this 
surrender will not be extorted by the many; for the many, who are 
composed of the individually weaker members of the community, 
would never be able to extort it, were the few, with their superior 
faculties, organization, and position, seriously inclined to oppose them. 
The few will surrender their privileges voluntarily, although gradually, 
in deference to a growing belief in the equal rights of all, and a sym- 
pathetic desire that all should at least have equal chances. “It is the 
influence,” ‘says Mr. Kidd, in a sentence which he prints in italics, 
“it is the influence of this fund of altruism in our civilization that has 
undermined the position of the power-holding class.” I quote this sentence 
to show the reader the extraordinary emphasis with which Mr. Kidd 
asserts that the few will, no matter under what influence, divide their 
advantages with the many in such a way as to bring all members of 
the community, however weak, “into the rivalry of life on conditions 
of equality.” — 

I propose to enquire, on some future occasion, how far Mr. Kidd 
has realized, with any scientific precision, what these “conditions of 
equality ” or “equalities of opportunity” are: but it is enough here 
to observe that they will at all events involve some such process 
as this—the division amongst the weaker of certain accumulated ex- 
ternal advantages which the weaker, in virtue of their weakness, have 
not been able to secure for themselves. Let us take a simple illustra- 
tion. Let us suppose two youths equal in intellectual capacity, but 
very unequal in energy and strength of character. Both desire to succeed 
ina career for which a colloquial knowledge of foreign languages is 
necessary and, from the age of fifteen to that of twenty, both have 
equal opportunities of attending some school where French and German 
are taught. But during these five years one devotes his spare hours to 
earning money by some employment; the other has not the foresight 
or energy to do this. Accordingly by the time they both are twenty, 
the one has a sum of money which will enable him to live abroad for 
some years and perfect his knowledge both of foreign languages and 
foreign life. The other has no such fund, and is obliged to remain at 
home. The opportunities of both, which, when both were fifteen, were 

, equal, now when they both are twenty exhibit an enormous inequality. 
* Taking the stronger of these two youths as the type of the power- 
‘ holding classes, Mr. Kidd’s contention is that he is ready at the present 
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moment, and will hereafter become more ready, to share his savings 
with his less energetic friend, in order to enable him to go abroad also, 
and thus render him as formidable a competitor as possible; thereby 
annihilating on the one hand the external advantages which greater 
strength of character secures for itself, and softening on the other 
hand all those rigors of circumstance with which inferior energy, even 
more than inferior intellect, naturally surrounds itself, before life has 
advanced far. 

The reader, perhaps, may at first be inclined to wonder what these 
two propositions, which I have thus set side by side, have to do with 
each other; but a very short explanation will show him that they are 
related intimately. Indeed they are related so intimately that the 
second is, as used in Mr. Kidd’s argument, a categorical contradiction 
of the first. The ultimate gist of Mr. Kidd’s argument is this,—that 
by the constant division amongst the weak of the acquired advantages 
of the strong, the rivalry of existence will be raised to its highest pitch 
of efficiency, and every member of the community, whether he is rela- 
tively a success or a failure, will at least do with his faculties the very 
utmost of which they render him capable. But let us compare this 
proposition with the preceding proposition about climate. A climate 
comparatively rigorous, according to Mr. Kidd’s position, promotes, 
and is indeed essential to, progress, because it necessitates a constant 
struggle on the part of all—a struggle which tends to eliminate the 
weaker and leave the stronger as survivors; whilst a climate which 
renders life tolerable without many luxuries or even comforts, and 
yields a subsistence to the minimum of industry and effort, not only 
enables the least talented and strenuous to survive, but relaxes the 
springs of energy in many who would be otherwise energetic. This 
fact is admitted by social philosophers of all schools, and Mr. Kidd 
very properly states it as one which is beyond the reach of controversy ; 
but he fails to see that if the energetic few were really to be always 
dividing their advantages with the less energetic many, they would be 
artificially creating social conditions, whose effects would be precisely 
similar to those ascribed by him so unhesitatingly to the climates in 
which life is easiest. 


It forms no part of my purpose in this article to dwell on any per- 
sonal aspect of Mr. Kidd’s reasoning. I have quoted Mr. Kidd here 
not because his reasoning on this point is peculiar to himself; but 
because, on the contrary, he offers us in this respect nothing more 
than an exceptionally clear example of an inconsistency which, more 
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than anything else, distinguishes the great mass of the more emotional 
and least thoughtful of our contemporary social reformers. For, put 
into plain and homely English, what does Mr. Kidd’s promised division 
amongst the many of the external advantages possessed by the power- 
holding classes amount to, but charity practised on a vastly extended 
scale? The very essence of what we mean by charity is the making 
over to a man of something, whether in the form of money or of some 
other possession, for which the man does not render an equivalent. 
So far as its effect upon the recipient is concerned, it makes no matter 
whether the gift comes to him from the state, as something to which 
he has a legal claim, or from a private individual, or a group of private 
individuals, who give it to him under the internal compulsion of what 
Mr. Kidd calls their “altruism”; and Mr. Kidd, in identifying pro- 
gres¢ with the extension of systematic charity, is merely giving expres- 
sion to the commonest, but at the same time the most ill-digested, idea 
by which all the more excitable sections of contemporary reformers are 
united. If social change in the future is really to follow the lines 
which Mr. Kidd and these reformers alike suggest, and if the needs of 
the weak or tc comparatively unsuccessful are to constitute a univer- 
sal claim on the altruism of the successful and the strong, the result, 
let me repeat, will be to produce an artificial climate which will, to cite 
the limit mentioned by Mr. Kidd, make the regions which lie “ north 
of the fortieth parallel of latitude” even more socially enervating than 
those which lie south of it. Altruism of this kind would do nothing 
but intensify the very evils which Mr. Kidd imagines that it would 
correct. Wills and motives that are at present weak would inevitably 
become weaker. Inefficiency and want would increase in proportion 
as their relief became certain. It may indeed be laid down as a car- 
dinal maxim that to relieve all misery would be far more cruel than to 
relieve none.’ 

' The inability of charity, of altruism, or systematic surrender of their pos- 
sessions on the part of the power-holding classes, to relieve distress on any 
extended scale, is no mere matter of theory: it has been continually illustrated 
by vast experiments. In THE Forum for August, 1895, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the Socialistic argument for an income-tax, I referred to the operation of 
the old poor-law in England, and the disastrous results of the attempt to relieve 
poverty by supplementing low wages by a grant out of the pockets of the state. 
But, without going back to the earlier years of the century, we have facts close 
at hand which teach us a similar lesson. Although, contrary to the favorite 
statement of the Socialists, the amount of distress in modern progressive countries 
is diminishing relatively to the population, the amount of it massed upon given 
areas, in our modern cities, is absolutely greater than anything which existed 
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This is a hard saying—hard in more senses than one—until it is 
examined carefully ; but when it is examined much of its hardness 
goes, though unfortunately not all. Something still remains which 
shocks our humanitarian sentiments. Let us consider what these sen- 
timents, as entertained by sober-minded men, are. Mr. John Morley 
expresses them very clearly when he declares that the aim and object 
at the heart of modern democracy is to help and protect those who are 
least able to help and protect themselves, or, in other words, that it is 
the duty of the strong to help and protect the weak. To say this is to 
say something that appeals to everybody ; and, if it appeals to us when 
we consider the poorer classes generally, much more does it appeal to us 
when we consider those who, surrounded by the wealthy and the com- 
fortable, are hardly able to supply themselves with daily bread. But 
these considerations are not restricted to the mere question of the 
necessaries of existence. A certain class of sympathetic minds, in con- 
templating the immense variety of intellectual occupations, interests, 
pleasures, and forms of success, rendered possible by an advancing 
civilization, discerns a deeper tragedy than even the want of bread, in 
the fate which condemns multitudes to manual labor, who might other- 
wise, if they only had the chance, have worked with their brains and 


enjoyed the privilege of culture. Thoughts and feelings such as these 
are familiar enough to all of us) They constitute, in fact, what Mr. 
Kidd calls the “fund of modern altruism.” 

It will be seen then that modern altruism or charity sets before 
itself two objects. One is to assist the weak, so that not even the 
weakest shall want the necessaries and even the decencies of life; the 


during former periods. Indeed General Booth was probably virtually right when 
he described the distressed class as ‘“‘the submerged tenth.” This calculation 
would give to London alone a distressed population of five hundred thousand 
persons. But now let us consider another fact, to which Mr. Kidd calls attention 
in the following emphatic words. ‘The annual revenue,” he writes, ‘of the 
private charities of London alone is close upon five million pounds sterling ; or 
equal to the entire public revenue of some of the smaller states.” This means 
that the charities of London would yield annually £10 per head to the entire dis- 
tressed population ; or from £40 to £50 annually to each distressed family. If 
such a revenue is unable to extinguish distress now, does Mr. Kidd imagine that 
we should be able to extinguish it were this revenue doubled, and if every time 
the weaker members of the community wasted their opportunities or injured 
those of their children we were to set them on their legs again and deliver them 
from the consequences of their weakness? There is not the smallest doubt that 
we should be increasing distress, not extinguishing it. We should be pouring oil 
on a conflagration. 
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other is so to assist all talents that no man capable of the higher kinds 
of activity shall be debarred from using his faculties for want of 
opportunity of developing them. I propose to consider Charity under 
each of the two aspects thus indicated. In each case there is involved 
a distinct set of considerations, which must be dealt with separately 
and I shall take the second case first. 

Many people, who realize the disastrous results that would ensue 
were the state to aim at producing an absolute economic equality, who 
realize that in this way not only would idleness be encouraged but 
exceptional talent discouraged, imagine, as Mr. Kidd does, that they 
have found a way out of their difficulty by the celebrated modern 
doctrine of equality of opportunity. The idea expressed in this phrase 
is sometimes intended to include, and indeed primarily to mean, an 
equality of opportunity of performing some kind of labor, which will 
secure for a man his daily bread, and keep him from theft or begging: 
but it usually means something that is very much more limited, 
namely, an equality of opportunity of using not mere average facul- 
ties, but faculties which are above the average and which, if a fitting 
opportunity were given them, would enter the arena of life’s larger 
prizes, and thus not only would secure a just reward for themselves, 
but for the community generally a higher standard of performance by 
increasing the intensity of competition in all the higher kinds of work. 
This is emphatically the view that is set forth by Mr. Kidd; and in 
this instance, as in so many others, he is merely expressing in some- 
what novel language a view which has long been common to the whole 
body of our more sanguine and emotional reformers. The ideas of 
such persons contain a modicum of truth; but the truth, such as it is, 
is not only much exaggerated, but vitiated by certain definite fallacies 
which render it false and misleading. 

The first of these fallacies is negative rather than positive, and 
consists in ignoring both a fundamental fact of human nature and a 
fundamental fact of economics. In the present state of the arts and 
sciences of production (and there is nothing to show that the situation 
could ever be more than slightly changed), the vast numerical majority 
of any community have necessarily to give their lives to the perform- 
ance of manual tasks; and that these tasks should be the principal 
occupation of the persons who perform them is, in most cases, a neces- 
sary condition of their being performed well. They cannot be taken 
up, dropped, or exchanged for others. Tillage, for instance, and coal- 
mining would be more arduous as occasional, than they are as habitual, 
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occupations. This is one of the two facts to which I allude: and now 
we come to the other, which must be taken along with it. It is pos. 
sible to educate almost any human being so that the larger part of the 
work which must be performed by the vast majority of any possible 
community shall be distasteful to him, and he shall naturally demand 
some position and occupation which can, from the very nature of 
things, he apportioned to the few only. An illustration taken from 
actual life is to be found in the fact that, in many country districts of 
England, the rising generation of laborers’ sons are anxious, before all 
things, for employment as railway porters. For five vacant posts there 
are a hundred applicants. Similarly also the sons of the small farmer 
and shopkeeper desire to be commercial clerks: and such examples 
may be multiplied. Now when the desire to rise is the result of some 
talent above the average, it forms the most powerful of all motives to 
useful work, and is indeed the mainspring of national energy and pro- 
gress; but the peculiar point to be observed here with regard to this 
desire is, that education as at present directed has the effect, and is 
designed to have it, of exciting the desire in all individuals alike, and 
producing, not only an approximation to equality of opportunity, but, 
as its counterpart, an equality of ambitions also. In fact this last is 
almost the only sort of equality that education does produce. 

And now let us consider the results of educations thus directed, 
taking, first, the results anticipated by such advocates, for instance, 
as Mr. Kidd; and secondly, its actual results as experience has thus 
far exhibited them. 

According to Mr. Kidd and the whole body of reformers whose 
opinions he represents, there is, as [ have said already, a vast amount 
of superior talent, and even of genius, that remains latent and has 
never been able to exercise itself, simply because external opportuni- 
ties have been distributed so unequally. Now that such a theory is 
applicable to certain exceptional cases may be quite true; but that it 
is not true to any important extent has been demonstrated in the most 
conclusive way by a series of historical experiments. Let us take the 
case of literature. Since the days of Shakespeare, the diffusion of 
wealth and education and the growth of an appreciative public have 
been continually increasing the opportunities and inducements for devel- 
oping literary talent ; and the result is that under Queen Victoria there 
is a larger percentage of persons capable of writing correct and readable 
English than there were under Queen Elizabeth. But though the 
literary output of a certain moderate quality has vastly increased in 
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quantity, the United Kingdom to-day, with its forty millions of inhabi- 
tants and its wide diffusion of opportunities, has not yielded more 
writers of the first order of merit, than the England of Shakespeare, 
of Bacon, of Milton, and of Dryden did, when a great proportion of the 
population was almost, if not quite, illiterate, and its number was vastly 
less than it is to-day. Or again, let us take the case of the French 
army, which is probably one of the completest experiments in equality 
of opportunity that can be found. It cannot be maintained that France, 
since the days of Napoleon, has produced a greater number of great 
military leaders, or even a body of more efficient officers, than has 
been produced by Germany or by England. If there were any truth 
in ideas such as those of Mr. Kidd, France should have a perennial 
supply, if not of First Napoleons, at all events of Marshal Neys, and 
of Louis Napoleons; while, as a matter of fact, the mountain has been 
in labor for a hundred years and has in our day brought forth nothing 
but General Boulanger. The truth of the matter is that the common 
and inferior kinds of intellectual accomplishments, and these only, can 
be largely increased or diminished by the enlargement or contraction 
of the circle of opportunity ; but whether the increase of these accom- 
plishments is beneficial or injurious to the community generally and 
the persons by whom they are acquired, depends altogether on the 
relation of the supply to the social demand. If the supply exceeds 
the demand, not only is the community in no way benefited, but the 
accomplished persons are the first and the keenest sufferers, as is 
shown to-day by the case of mercantile and other clerks, whose num- 
ber has so increased that their salaries have, on the whole, sunk below 
the wages of skilled manual labor. On the other hand, superior 
talent—the talent that leads, and guides, and pushes the world for- 
ward—always as a rule, allowance being made for exceptions, creates 
its own opportunities, if circumstance have not supplied them ready- 
made. Talent that is fit to push the world forward is usually quite 
capable of pushing itself forward first, and strengthens and matures 
itself by this preliminary process. Multiplied facilities for writing and 
printing poetry have not called into glory many “mute inglorious 
Miltons”; nor has extended suffrage brought to light many Crom- 
wells who would otherwise have remained obscure. Circumstance, at 
worst, is for most men merely a wicker cage; and if they are not 
strong enough to burst through the yielding bars, they will not be 
strong enough to do anything very remarkable. 

But not only would the extension of equality of intellectual 
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opportunity entirely fail to produce the good results which are so in- 
accurately expected of it: it would produce certain positive evil results ; 
indeed it has actually produced them already. I indicated them in 
passing; but I will now describe them more specifically. Not only 
does an undue extension fail to develop a corresponding increase of 
exceptionally efficient talent, but it multiplies discontent and failures 
far more than successes. The principle underlying it is neither more 
nor less than this—that all should aim at raising themselves above the 
necessity of that work to which the immense majority of mankind 
must always necessarily be devoted. If all the plowmen, masons, 
colliers, and fishermen, in the world, have been taught in youth to 
desire some position and occupation higher than plowing, building, 
hewing coal, or fishing, these humble but necessary callings will be- 
come marks of defeat and failure; those who pursue them will do so 
with a sense of discontent and bitterness; and a new curse, far harsher 
than the old, will have been pronounced upon ordinary labor. In 
other words, the development of equality of ambition (which, as I have 
said, is inseparable from what is called equality of opportunity) would 
discredit the larger part of the inevitable work of the world. It 
might relieve a few backs of their burdens; but it would make the 
backs of the majority, that must still bear them, sorer. The real 
condition of things at which reform should aim, is not the indis- 
criminate securing of equal opportunity for all, or the stimulation in 
all of an equal desire to rise; but the restriction of these opportunities 
and ambitions to those whose exceptional vigor of character or intellect 
will enable them to use the one and to fulfil the other. 

So much then for the doctrine of equality of intellectual oppor- 
tunity. It is not really the principal point to which I desire to address 
myself; but I have thought it necessary to dwell on it because, by 
reformers generally, it is confused with a doctrine of a much wider 
scope. My object has been to show that it is not, in any extended 
sense, a doctrine bearing on popular reform at all. It contains no 
message of hope to the great masses of the people. Its promised salva- 
tion is confined to a new species of middle class. Let us turn then to 
equality of opportunity, as understood in a wider sense—as understood 
to mean the opportunity of any man and every man to make a comfort- 
able livelihood by some ordinary work. Within what limits is it right, 
and within what limits is it wrong, to aim at producing such an oppor- 
tunity for those who happen to be without it? The answer to this 
question depends in the first instance on what kind of livelihood it is 
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in contemplation to provide. If nothing is contemplated beyond the 
bare means of subsistence, these are guaranteed already by the English 
workhouse system. But equality of opportunity to earn a living does 
not mean, in the mouths of any of those who talk about it, equality of 
opportunity to break stones in a workhouse yard, but to earn a living 
under circumstances not less favorable than those of the average thriv- 
ing workman. It means that each man, because he is a man, and 
especially each father, because he is a father, has a moral claim on the 
community to the enjoyment of what is called a “ living wage”; and 
it means in addition to this, that if a man finds himself, owing to cir- 
cumstances, unable to earn such a wage under any private employer, 
this inability shall constitute a claim either on the state or some other 
organization to secure for him a similar wage by some artificial means, 
which wage is to be earned under conditions equally agreeable to him. 
In other words, to quote the favorite phrase of our reformers, the aim 
of social reform is,,by means of organization of some kind, to create a 
machinery which “ shall render poverty impossible.” 

In examining such views as these, there are two points to be con- 
sidered. It is proposed to provide a certain “living wage” for all 
persons who cannot, under existing conditions, earn it; and to do this by 
providing them with some kind of work. Now, putting aside idlers and 
the disabled, people are out of work for one or other of two reasons— 
because they are below the average point of aptitude and efficiency, and 
thus cannot earn a wage which they could earn if their efficiency were 
greater; or because the conditions of industry at the time are such 
that, even supposing their efficiency to be up to the average standard, 
private employers are unable to find work for them which shall be 
worth the wages asked for it. Now do the most altruistic reformers 
maintain that, whether by state organization or by private organization, 
they will be able to devise means by which work shall have a value, 
when undertaken under their direction, which cannot be imparted to 
it by the direction of any private employer? Should such persons, 
under the stimulus of altruism, be always able to do this, and to 
develop such commercial and industrial talent as they could profitably 
employ when the private employer could not do so, the whole problem 
would besolved. But few reformers would seriously make such a claim 
for themselves; and certainly none of them has ever done anything 
to justify it. Such then being the case, all relief for the unemployed, 
the insufficiently paid, and indeed for the distressed classes generally, 
must necessarily take the form of giving more for their work than it is 
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worth. It must, either wholly or in part, be a free gift—a work of 
charity, though of charity so disguised that its recipients may not 
recognize it. Now is it the duty of the more prosperous classes of the 
community, or within what limits is it their duty, to bestow such 
charity on the less prosperous classes, whether by the agency of the 
state, or that of private organizations? Can it be said that, with the 
exception of criminals and confirmed loafers, the community is bound 
to supply “a living wage "—a wage which shall represent the average 
standard of comfort—to all persons who are unable to earn it in the 
ordinary market ? 

In answer to this, it must be said at once that even the right to live, 
which is recognized by existing poor-laws, is, i/it means a right to live in 
a certain county, a right which can be recognized only with implied 
limitations ; still less can there be any general right to live in some 
specified state of comfort. If the coal of the United Kingdom became 
exhausted, and its trade declined like that of Venice, it would be absurd 
to say that its existing population of forty millions had a right to live 
in a country which could not then support fifteen. The more ener- 
getic of the superfluous inhabitants would emigrate of their own accord; 
the less energetic would have to be deported somehow. We need not, 
however, dwell on this hypothetical case. We assume that the unem- 
ployed and distressed classes are not so numerous, that the prosperous 
part of the community could not, so far as the mere cost is concerned, 
manage to maintain them in a condition of average comfort. The 
question is, how far would the support thus given tend to fulfil the 
objects of the altruism by which it was inspired ? 

Let us begin by considering what, as an actual fact, is the cause of 
distress which altruism desires to remedy. Is it the inferiority of the 
distressed persons? Or is it those broad external circumstances which 
we call “ bad times,” and which affect all classes simultaneously? Or 
again, is it the displacement of labor in certain trades by machinery, or 
by the fluctuations of fashion? According to the answer to these 
questions, the distressed persons to be assisted fall into two categories. 
If the cause of the distress is merely bad times, or sudden diplacement 
of labor, the unemployed are suffering from no inferiority of their 
own, and nothing but circumstances entirely independent of themselves 
prevent them from doing as good work and earning as good wages as 
do their fellows who remain in employment still. Those whose want 
of employment, or of employment at a certain rate of wages, is due to 
some inferiority of their own, stand on a different footing. Now 
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official enquiries which have recently been made in England unmis- 
takably show that, while there doubtless are considerable numbers 
who at any given time may be suffering, through no fault of their 
own, from some displacement of labor, or at certain periods from some 
general depression of trade, yet such persons are invariably a small 
minority. The Labor Commission reports that whatever may be true 
of numerous individual cases, yet if we take the distressed classes 
thousand by thousand, the bulk of each thousand will be found to 
consist of persons who for some reason or other are lowest in the scale 
of efficiency, and that their distress arises less from want of oppor- 
tunity, than from want of capacity, to earn an average wage. We 
may conveniently describe these two classes of sufferers as the unlucky 
workmen and the inferior workmen. Both classes are suffering from the 
same misfortune, namely, the inability to earn a wage which shall keep 
them in some given state of comfort. What would be the result of 
doing what our altruistic reformers propose to do, and giving them 
arbitrarily, at the expense of the rest of the community, the incomes 
which they at present lack ? 

Let us take the case of the unlucky workman first. Both bad 
times, and the displacement of labor by machinery, are held by many 
to be the price which we pay for progress; and seeing that this progress 
benefits the community as a whole, the community as a whole ought 
to bear the expense of insuring those of its members who accidentally 
are sufferers from the process. Against this argument in the abstract 
there is, it seems to me, very little to be said. It embodies an idea of 
justice which at once appeals to all of us. But, as soon as we attempt 
to devise means for giving effect to it, all sorts of difficulties reveal 
themselves; for, if the proposals of our altruistic reformers were actu- 
ally carried out, we should find them in practice embodying the follow- 
ing principle—namely, that if any competent workman who has been 
earning certain wages is discharged by any private employer, or, having 
left the service of one employer, fails to find employment under an- 
other, the state, or some other organization, is bound to employ him at 
similar wages, and under not less favorable conditions. That this, 
from the very nature of the case, would be a loss to the community 
generally, I have pointed out already ; but I do not here insist upon it. 
I assume that this mere loss to itself is one which the community 
should bear. I am concerned now only with the effect of such an 
arrangement on the workman. The effect would certainly be this—if 
any competent workman, earning say six shillings a day under a 
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private employer, knew that the mere fact of his leaving his employer's 
service gave him a claim on the state for employment at similar wages, 
which would, moreover, be independent of the economic value of his 
work, then, under such circumstances, no private employer would have 
any guarantee whatever for the industry or the ordinary good conduct 
of any one of those employed by him. Not only would the community 
lose by the fact that wages paid by it through the state were greater 
than the work for which they were paid justified; not only would the 
workmen whom the state thus relieved be demoralized by the knowl- 
edge that useless work would be paid for at the same rate as useful; 
but the whole body of workers throughout the entire country would 
be demoralized by the knowledge that, if they failed to do their best 
for their present employers, they would receive the same wages from 
the state whether they did their best or worst. 

And now let us turn to the case, not of the unlucky workmen, but 
of the inferior workmen, which supplies us after all with the main 
_ problem of poverty. Let us consider the position toward them taken 
up by our modern altruists. These reformers tell us that, owing to 
the constitution of human nature, some of our fellows are doubtless 
;', born, weaker and more helpless than others; but they remind us at the 
same time, that these unfortunates are our equals in many ways—in 
their needs, in their desire for happiness, and in their capacity for 
suffering. If, therefore, they cannot help themselves to an average 
share in the ood things of life, their stronger brethren ought to come 
to their rescue and offer a ‘helping hand to the feeble, the halt, and the 
blind. Indeed not only ought the stronger brethren to do this; but, 
so our altruists urge, they are ‘daily becoming fuller of a keen desire 
to do so; and. this desire is daily ms itself in an increasing 
number of ways. HIG 

Now here again is a view of things whivh)if we take it in the ab- 
stract, appeals to the sympathies of all of us as at tonce humane and 
just. When, however, we come to consider the practical ,application 
of it, we find ourselves confronted with a truth which is,as/old/as, the 
earliest of civilizations—namely, that human ideas are moré perfect than 
human nature ; or, in other words, that they are always apt to be formed 
in forgetfulness of the imperfections by which human nature is characterized. 
For though the comparison of the unfortunate classes to cripples, or to 
other similar sufferers, is calculated to touch the heart, it ignores what 
is really the central fact of the situation, namely, that the main cause 
of inferiority amongst the least efficient classes is not a weakness of 
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muscle, but rather a weakness of will; and that this kind of weakness, 
though apparent only in some, is really latent in every human being 
and is liable under certain circumstances to spread itself like an epi- 
demic. My meaning is very simple. It is conceded by thinkers and 
economists of all schools, that one of the governing laws of human 
action is that men will seek the satisfaction of their desires at the cost 
of the least possible effort. It is not meant that every man will work 
as few hours as possible; but that he will work as few hours as pos- 
sible in proportion to the result aimed at. If he suddenly finds that 
he can make a thousand dollars an hour, he will work perhaps sixteen 
hours to-morrow, whereas he worked only ten yesterday: but he will 
not work two hours to make a thousand dollars, if he finds it possible 
to make a similar sum in one. In other words, there is a close and 
constant connection between will and motive—so much so, that if the 
wealth which men now work for were offered them by a magician as a 
gift, all wealth-production would cease and be turned into mere 
wealth-reception. No one has admitted this more strongly than the 
Socialists, who urge their followers to look forward to the glorious 
time when they will get all they want by laboring for two hours a day. 
Now there is, with certain few exceptions which are to be found in the 
arts and work allied to the arts, the same inclination to take the least 
possible trouble over work as there is to take the least possible time ; 
and any workman, whatever his natural powers, works well only in 
proportion to his trouble in developing and exercising them. If, then, 
the relation between this trouble and its results should be systemati- 
cally disturbed either by state or by private charity, so that the work- 
man, whilst relaxing his trouble, loses nothing of his reward, his will to 
exert himself will of necessity become paralyzed and his quality as a 
workman will degenerate. And if this would happen amongst those 
whose wills are of normal strength, it would happen still more rapidly 
amongst those whose wills are weak now, who are unable to concen- 
trate their faculties, or regulate their conduct, even under conditions 
which render the consequence of their remissness so disastrous to 
them, and who constitute the larger part of the distressed classes in 
the modern world. That is to say, were we really so to assist the eco- 
nomic cripples of contemporary civilization in such a way as to enable 
them to keep pace with the hale and stout, we should be, at once in 
most cases, increasing the weakness which we endeavored to assist, 
and also be infecting with it those who had till now been strong. Ina 
word, if altruism should at any time lead the community to secure for 
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the inferior residuum of the moment a condition and means of life 
equal to those of any other section of the population who at that mo- 
ment were earning superior wages, the result would inevitably be to 
reduce the efficacy of these superior workers to the level of the efficacy 
of the most demoralized and the most inferior. 

To return then to the altruistic doctrine, as set forth by Mr. Kidd, 
who is only the mouthpiece in this respect of all our more emotional 
reformers :—what Mr. Kidd constantly speaks of as “the softening” in 
the character of “the power-holding classes,” which is leading them, 
he says, to share their advantages with the weaker and more incapable, 
would really be something more than he imagines. It would be the 
inevitable cause of a softening in the wills of those whom they sought 
to benefit. It would weaken those who are already weak; it would 
make those weak who are already strong; nor is there any sign that 
by the largesse of equal intellectual opportunities there would be any 
increase in the stock of talent of the first class) There would be 
merely, at best, an increase in the lower kinds of accomplishments 
beyond any use that the community would be able to make of them, 
and ruinous before all things to their discontented and disappointed 
possessors. That altruism or charity within limits is at once a human 
impulse as real as it is self-seeking, and absolutely necessary to any 
well-ordered community, is no doubt a truth which it is not possible 
to exaggerate. But it is equally true that in carrying this impulse 
into practice in such a way as to enable it to accomplish and not defeat 
its objects, it must be guarded and hedged in by a variety of compli- 
cated restrictions. What these restrictions are it is no part of my 
purpose to discuss here. All that I have insisted on in this paper is, 
that these necessary restrictions are precisely those which the altruism 
of modern reformers tends most pointedly to neglect; and that by 
endeavoring to erect distress and weakness, as such, into a claim on 
the systematic help of the state or any other organization, these 
reformers are going ever farther and farther away from the true and 
difficult solution of that most complicated of all problems—how to 
help human distress and weakness, without increasing it where it 
exists, and at the same time developing it where it does not. 


W. H. MALLock. 
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THERE can be no doubt that had our country been shielded by a 
sound protective tariff during the hopeless years of the present Demo- 
cratic Administration, mueh of the business distress and woe of unem- 
ployed labor might have been averted; but another adverse and sore 
bewitchery of all business affairs in the United States, hardly less 
potent than a free-trade tariff, has been the unceasing agitation of the 
free coinage of silver at a ratio that would not fail to reduce the 
standard value of our money, as well as the whole fabric of public and 
private credit, to one half its present value. Parties most respectable 
in numbers and ability, as well as parties with that reputation yet to 
win, have together made what they call ‘“demonetized silver” their 
snarling and woful Jeremiad, and to them might justly be imputed 
the fatherhood of much of the unrest and distrust in many industries 
which now becloud even Republican institutions. They have dis- 
closed the fact that the people of several States are not unwilling to 
pay debts in cheaper money than what they borrowed, nor to obtain 
wealth by compelling the Government to take their silver bullion at 
twice its value. The extreme positions thus proclaimed have jostled 
and prodded all American securities abroad, insomuch that their easily 
frightened holders have been sending them home on a canter. 

There is a lofty, imperial assumption among its 16-to-1-standard 
advocates that silver has a miraculous dignity of character as one of 
the elect money metals, and that it must not be wickedly degraded by 
having its value subjected to criticism or to the vulgar test of a com- 
mercial market. Therefore any inquiry into the present standing and 
character of the white metal, even if not so white as it should be, is to 
be regarded as worthy only of wicked Pharisees and unscrupulous 
“gold bugs.” 

The droll and weak-backed contention appears to be, if the United 
States should alone open its mints to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, that it would at once be hoisted to its ancient full-coinage value, 
and would not only increase the value of the silver actually coined in 


the United States, but would increase the value of silver in all the 
45 
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markets of the world. It is also preposterously claimed by the sup- 
porters of the silver 16-to-1 standard that its consumption in the arts 
or in whatever manner, however large, except that of free coinage as 
standard money, will debase and not increase its value, and that even 
the purchase and coinage of silver is not an equivalent of bimetallism. 
Nothing less than the perpetual free coinage of silver until the crack 
of doom, and giving to the owners all the difference between its 
nominal and its real value, with no charge of seigniorage, it is seriously 
urged, will prove a wholesome tonic and restore silver to its former 
prestige and standard value. According to this hysterical theory the 
United States may thus indefinitely inflate our currency with silver 
dollars; but, should their coinage at our mints ever cease or be 
suspended, the Treasury and our people would find these dollars had 
suddenly tumbled from their fiat value to that of the paralytic class of 
50-cent dollars. 

The increase of the annual silver product of the world since 1873 
has been very great, that of the United States alone being, in 1894, in 
coinage value, $77,575,757, or almost as much as the $81,800,000 of 
the whole world in 1878. Our present stock of silver ($624,000,000), 
now mainly in the Treasury, and a drug wherever pushed as circula- 
tion, is excessive and far beyond any legitimate demand. If, there- 
fore, it is now a task of some difficulty to sustain our silver and silver 


certificates on a parity with gold, obviously an unlimited increase of 
such currency would be perilous. 

If the Government has been sadly overreached financially by 
taking at acost much too dear from the mine owners several hundred 


million outices of silver, for which its obligations were exchanged, to 
circulate as money, it appears to have only prompted the mine owners, 
after silver has had a further and profounder slump, to saddle a bigger 
job upon the Government and people, and the demand now made is 
for the free and unlimited coinage of all the silver bullion, domestic 
or foreign, which may be brought to our mints. For all this our 
paper obligations, in the shape of silver certificates, are to be ex- 
changed, to circulate as the chief part of our paper money, and be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues at the rate of $1 for 
871} grains of silver, or at nearly twice the present value. The 
Government can never recoup its loss of more than $150,000,000 on 
its recently acquired stock of silver, as that loss, like the depreciated 
silver itself, came to stay ; but the loss may be indefinitely expanded if 
the silver autocrats now succeed in their world-wide 16-to-1 free-coinage 
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plot. In spite of all past experience, we are asked to stubbornly 
embark alone in the knight-errantry of a world-bounded coinage of 
silver dollars, having the very significant legend “ In God we Trust” 
prayerfully stamped upon their face, but dollars only in circumfer- 
ence and number of pennyweights, not in real value, and with the 
honorable pledge of the United States to preserve their parity with gold 
carefully, silently, and wholly omitted. If it was a great crime in 
the sixth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries for the rulers of nations 
to grossly debase their silver coins for their own profit and to defraud 
their subjects by injecting such coins into cixmulation as standard 
money, a similar act to-day of defrauding the people cannot be sweet- 
ened by the denial of any depreciation of the metal or made innocuous 
by providing that the profit of coining depreciated silver shall accrue 
to, and be pocketed wholly by, the owners of silver mines. 

Hamilton and Jefferson are entitled to the credit of establishing the 
ratio of our gold and silver coins, and their labor then was what it 
would be were they here to-day—to fix the ratio precisely in proportion 
to the intrinsic value of gold and silver. In 1805, under Jefferson’s 
Administration, the coinage of silver dollars was wholly suspended and 
not resumed for more than thirty years. Jefferson then furnished the 
precedent for what is now denounced as the “ demonetization of silver,” 
“ the great crime of 1873,” 1d ¥et' the learned and alert Senator from 
Nevada, Mr. Stewart, has neither denounced the thirty years of silver 
demonetization nor the great crime of Jefferson in 1805. 

Even at the present reduced value of silver bullion, its pursuit is 
indisputably more remunerative than that of agriculture or manufac- 
tures, and this fact appears to be confirmed by a distinguished Senator 
from one of the silver fertilized States who, with pardonable exultation, 
has told us that the wealth of his people is two dollars to one com- 
pared with that of the more populous eastern States of Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania; and yet all the Senators from the States now 
enriched or pregnant with silver rigorously demand about 100 per 
cent additional profit on their silver bullion, through its coinage by the 
Government, although that profit must come out of the more limited 
earnings of those whose wealth, after two hundred years of hard labor, 
by themselves or their ancestors, is only one dollar to two, compared 
with that in some of these young and more wealthy silver States. 

We are often sympathetically informed by silver-tongued orators 
that Japan manufactures numerous articles—bicycles especially—far 
cheaper than they can be made in the United States, and that it is the 
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silver currency of the Oriental people which confers upon them this 
mastery by the cheaper payment of their wage-earners, who are now 
receiving less than one third of what is paid in the United States, and 
are paid in silver, as they were before its great superabundance had so 
largely depreciated its value throughout the world. The patent and 
only remedy of the United States, as we are pitifully told, is to crush 
this all-conquering Japanese competition by equalizing our exchanges ; 
that is to say, by pushing our silver coinage to the front, leaving gold 
behind as a commodity to be bought and sold at a premium, and thus 
to obtain the supremacy of cheap silver with which to pay all Ameri- 
can wage-earners. To thus equalize exchanges would not relieve us 
of the competition unless it brought down American wages, as would 
be the manifest tendency, to the level of wages in Japan, or brought up 
Japanese wages to the level of wages in America. For, beyond all 
controversy, wherever the silver standard of money alone practically 
prevails, the lowest and poorest standard of wages prevails. The wages 
of the progressive Japanese, however, within the last ten years have been 
much increased, and their workmen are likely to demand American 
wages long before Americans will stoop to accepting wages now current 
in Japan. Free coinage of silver as a remedy against Japanese or any 
cheap foreign labor would prove very much like taking refuge in a 
pest-house to avoid the plague. 

Bimetallism is nothing more than two-metallism, though sometimes 
industriously and artfully used to mean the unlimited free coinage 
of gold and silver. The term was first used by Cernuschi, a distin- 
guished Frenchman, soon after Germany and the Latin nations had lost 
confidence in the stability of silver money. When this prominent 
leader of bimetallism visited this country some years later, he was 
invited by me to a dinner party, and his advice then was against the 
free coinage of silver without the cooperation of other leading nations, 
as no nation was competent alone to handle so large a question. M. 
Cernuschi reiterated that opinion several times afterward. If the United 
States start in this desperate silver risk alone, of course we shall be 
defeated, and silver will be further humbled and take a lower position 
in the estimation of all commercial nations. 

Certainly an invitation from commercial nations to join in a co- 
operative agreement for a larger money use of silver would be accepted 
by a Republican Administration, though it would be more desirable that 
the United States should receive rather than offer the invitation, as 
the American production of silver is so large that any initiatory step 
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on our part might subject us to the charge of being inspired by the 
thrifty purpose of securing a better market for our product. But, 
were it as certain, as some extreme silver advocates represent, that no 
cooperative agreement among leading nations for a larger use of silver 
can be obtained, that fact alone would be a cogent and sufficient reason 
why the United States should decline to embark single-handed in an 
experiment so reckless and so distrusted as to be shunned and coldly 
rejected by the statesmen of every enlightened nation. 

Our southern States are for the most part far less densely populated 
than their sister States of equal age, and the acreage of their unculti- 
yated land is enormously greater. The unused water power of their 
numerous rivers, and their inexhaustible iron ores and coal-fields would 
seem to invite an unlimited expansion of diversified industries as well 
as a large increase of population. Their material prosperity and ad- 
vance in the value of their estates in land must be, for generations to 
come, wholly based upon inspiring confidence in the owners of capital 
and in many people to move there with the view of finding a safe and 
conservative home for both labor and property. Instead of this the 
silver heresy, threatening the stability of all values, rages like an epi- 
demic in the South, where it may be supposed that some advantage 
will be derived by cheap money in payment of cheap labor, and where, 
I fear, they are about to show their willingness to bid adieu to any 
large additional Anglo-Saxon growth. Now the highest ambition of 
all the enterprising people of our new States must be to attract large 
accessions of an industrious and intelligent class of citizens to their 
respective States. But will this be accomplished where one industry 
alone is made dominant, and where all other occupations, if not deemed 
intrusive, are held as subordinate, or where there is the same dictator 
in politics as in business? Our southern States also want to attract 
capital to make great and permanent investments within their magnifi- 
cent boundaries; but, as an attractive sign to tempt either domestic or 
foreign capital and labor to go west of the Mississippi to build up safe 
and happy homes, will it be wise to advertise and tolerate no other 
financial flag but the silver standard at 16 to 1? 

If the silver States want tariff on silver as a raw material in which 
they are largely interested, they may feel sure that Republicans will 
make no opposition to the imposition of such a tariff; but, if it is only 
an attempt to unload the depreciated white metal upon the people of 
the United States by demandirg its unlimited coinage as the standard 
money of final redemption, then it must be discussed upon its present 
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intrinsic or commercial merits, and the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold must 
now be dismissed as a stupendous fraud upon the pockets of the 
people, as well as an imputation upon their business capacity. 

The free coinage of silver is treated by most of its advocates, not 
as a great national question touching many large commercial nations, 
and challenging all their financial resources, but merely as a local 
affair to be exclusively handled here by bluffing the whole world with 
a standing offer by statute law to receive at our mints and coin the 
present surplus and all the world’s product of silver which may be 
annually presented. For all this, with no charge of seigniorage, the 
United States is to exchange silver certificates, to go into circulation 
as money at double the value of the silver received, and then it is 
claimed, with smooth-faced solemnity, that silver will at once spon- 
taneously jump up to the same value where it stood years ago when 
the annual product was comparatively small and when its coinage had 
not ceased, as it has now ceased altogether among the largest commer- 
cial nations. There are some persons who accept with reluctance the 
miracles of the Bible but who eagerly accept in advance the miracle 
thus prophesied by stump orators concerning the resurrection of silver 
by the magic wand of the United States. 

The attitude of William McKinley on the loudly-heralded silver 
problem was only questioned by partisan opponents, or by those who 
feared his Republican nomination for the Presidency. His friends 
knew long ago that his record, often repeated, was satisfactory, as was 
shown June 25, 1890, when he declared in the House of Representa- 
tives that, ‘‘ Whatever dollars we have must all be equal dollars, equal 
in purchasing power, whether they be paper dollars, or gold dollars, or 
silver or Treasury notes.” Our standard money has never been less 
than that of our own standard gold coins, and was in no more danger 
of depreciation from the nomination of McKinley than it would have 
been from the nomination of any other of the favorite sons of com- 
peting States. The X rays, though handled by expert opponents, have 
disclosed no unsoundness in any of them, as all, with the Republican 
party, have been pledged, ever since the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879, to make every dollar of legal-tender money in circulation, 
whether metallic or paper, as good as gold. Unlike some Democratic 
candidates, a Republican will not accept a nomination and then re- 
pudiate the platform. 

The lone silver-keyed Republican delegates at St. Louis, having 
their foretops erect and bristling with their preordained bolting crisis, 
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became polemicai, in order to be consistent, and waged war against 
nine tenths of their previous associates, because the latter would not 
alone consent to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 tol. At 
no time has the Republican party ever favored the free coinage of 
silver without the cooperation of other leading nations, and the party 
stands fast there to-day, neither more nor less, but maintaining all the 


time practical bimetallism, with more of silver coins in circulation on 
a parity with gold, as a part of our currency, than any other commer- 
cial nation. The bolters doubtless expected in a new political world 
to be embraced and veneered with greater honor at the Iroquois wig- 
wam of the Democratic National Convention. But they would seem 
to have been unmindful of the sad fate of such eminent and con- 
spicuous Republican deserters as Trumbull, Doolittle, Schurz, and 
Curtin, who, though at first profusely flattered and lightly fed with 
small sugar plums, were statesmen soon out of any job, save that of 
periodically bespattering and defaming the abandoned party to which 
they were indebted for their chief distinction. Of course there is 
pathos in “old men’s tears for their own declensions,” but it was 
unfortunate, just at the time when these later veterans were on tip- 
toe to woo favor from a Democratic National Convention, to blubber 
it out that their hearts had long had lodgings elsewhere. It was not 
an inviting attraction to Democratic fraternity, although a nomination 
may sometimes be more easily won than an election. The experience 
of Democrats makes them reluctant lovers of, or voters for, those 
whose hearts have had lodgings elsewhere, and Jacksonian sound- 
money Democrats are really not apt to suddenly swear eternal friend- 
ship to political philistines. 

It has been said that “ Anarcharsis criticised the constitution of 
Athens, because the Athenians had wise men to debate and fools to 
decide.” But ne such commentary ever has been or will be made 
upon the United States, where universal education is broadly estab- 
lished, and where, after an experience of a century, so few great polit- 
ical questions have been wrongly decided by universal suffrage. <A 
majority of our citizens, with all the common sense of their Anglo- 
Saxon race, practically understand enough of political economy to 
know quite as quickly, and as profoundly, as some learned professor, 
whether free trade or protection brings forth the largest measure of 
prosperity for the great and industrious American people. Sink or 
swim, our own plain people are ever more in touch with the conditions 
of the public welfare which confront them than with dogmatic theories. 
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Few or none can doubt that the Republican party will give the 

country, as its great cardinal measure, a sound protective tariff that 
will furnish adequate revenue, preserve a good share of the American 
-market for Americans, and will not be wildly yoked to a lame and 
vacillating silver legal-tender dollar when worth nomore than fifty Bung- 
town coppers. It is true that during the war of the rebellion we only 
had a paper currency, and that wofully depreciated by the protracted 
contest ; but our protective tariff upon foreign imports was then col- 
lected wholly in gold, and this kept all home industries humming with 
prosperity. The greater portion of those in the United States who 
claim to be bimetallists, in the sense of maintaining a currency of both 
gold and silver coins, knock out the underpinning on which their claim 
rests by daily clapperclawing and swearing at all measures of protec- 
tion suggested against silver monometallism, or against measures 
known to be indispensable for the procurement, retention, and circula- 
tion of any gold as money. They scout the idea of obtaining gold by 
duties on imports of foreign merchandise, and to borrow it on bonds 
afflicts them with incurable madness. Their imbecile promise of a 
circulation of both gold and silver coins on a parity, at the ratio of 16 
to 1, is as worthless as would be their promise to supply a world-wide 
demand for both geese and ostrich feathers while declining to maintain 
ostriches or anything beyond one great goose. The insincerity of these 
one-legged bimetallists is quite as palpable as loud professions of stal- 
wart faith paraded without works. A McKinley Administration at 
Washington will open new books. The public expenditures will not 
be suffered to exceed the public income at the rate of twenty million 
dollars per annum, nor will an increase of the public debt in time of 
peace be regarded as anything less than a blunder. 

American wage-earners alone are sufficiently numerous and wide- 
awake to determine rightly the pending financial problems, and there 
are none of these in any branch of industry who will be so dull as not 
to detect and expose the epidemical delusion of fifty cents’ worth of 
silver when strutting as a dollar. The theory of the American Consti- 
tution—trust in the people—will not be, as it never has been, impeached, 
and the public credit will be heroically sustained, though assailed by a 
minority formidable by its proposal to establish a cheap foreign silver 
standard of money on the ruins of wrecked and discarded gold, and 
dangerous by the extent of the selfish legions summoned or impressed 
for its support. 

JusTIN 8S. MORRILL. 





BLUNDERS OF A DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION: 
THE REMEDY. 


THE subject which THE Forum asks me to discuss has the 
advantage of definiteness of time. It leads back to and forbids our 
going back of June 21, 1892, when the National Convention of the 
Democratic party met in Chicago; and it extends to the National 
Convention of the Democratic party, called to meet in Chicago, July 
7, 1896. The first important event of this four-year period was the 
adoption of a platform. A platform is a chart, by which the party 
to be entrusted with the legislation and administration of public affairs 
solemnly agrees to be guided. The distinctive features of the Demo- 
cratic platform of June, 1892, were :— 

1. The substitution of free trade for protection. 

2. The substitution of State banks for National banks. 

8. A coinage declaration which could be interpreted as for all-gold 
or all-silver, according as the political exigencies or expediencies of a 
locality or section might suggest. 

It was well-known at the time that Mr. Cleveland was thoroughly 
and heartily opposed to the doctrine of protection. His defeat in 1888 
was quite generally attributed, both in his party and out of it, to his 
Annual Message, as President, in 1887, which, departing from the 
usual custom of discussing the various affairs of the nation, was an 
elaborate argument against the protection of American industries, and 
in favor of free trade. This was not a new doctrine, nor was there 
anything fresh or original in the argument itself; but there was a 
boldness about it which fully justified the claim that Mr. Cleveland 
had the courage of his convictions. His defeat in 1888 did not, in 
1892, dismay him or discourage his party. In 1884, it had been said 
of Mr. Cleveland by one of his admirers, “‘We love him for the 
enemies he has made”,—referring to a factional quarrel in his own 
State. But, in 1892, the National Convention of his party said the 
same thing of him, but with special reference to the well-known pro- 
tective policy of the Republican party. 

There was considerable controversy in the National Democratic 
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Convention of 1892 over the phraseology of the tariff plank of the 
platform. However, the object common to all seemed to be to make 
the declaration on that point perfectly distinct and unmistakable. A 
previous National Democratic Convention—that of 1848—had pointed 
to the tariff of 1846, and declared it, in so many words, to be a triumph 
for free trade, and gloried in it; but even that convention did not go 
to the extent of declaring that a tariff for protection was unconstitu- 
tional, as did the National Democratic Convention of 1892. The two 
parties were never so thoroughly committed as they were then, and as 
they are to-day, to their respective doctrines on the tariff question. 
The McKinley Act of 1890 was framed on protective lines with a 
consistency unknown to any previous legislation on this subject. Its 
relegation of sugar and many other imports to the free list, and its in- 
auguration of the attempt (since proved to be a great success) to estab- 
lish the tin industry, were in full accord with the general character of 
the Act. Thus both parties went into the campaign of 1892 true to the 
logic of their respective positions on the then great question of the day. 
Of course, both could not be right. It is only fair to assume that both 
Mr. Cleveland and his party honestly believed that it was for the best 
interests of this country that the McKinley Act should be repealed, 
and the tariff readjusted on the lines of “for revenue only.” It is 


inconceivable that a party or its candidates should deliberately set. to 
work to wreck the industries of the country ; but that such was the 
effect is one of the facts which admit of no discussion. 


Jefferson Davis and his supporters of 1861 committed a crime. 
Mr. Cleveland and his party in 1892 committed a blunder. That 
blunder—or, to be more exact, that one of the three which we are now 
considering,—began to bear fruit so soon as it was known that the 
Democratic party had not only elected a President, as in 1884, but also 
had control, as it did not have in 1884 and never before since the war, 
of both Houses of Congress. If Mr. Cleveland had been elected, and had 
there been a Democratic House of Representatives alone, or a Demo- 
cratic Senate alone, there would have been no uneasiness throughout the 
country. The country generally had no solicitude about Mr. Cleveland 
as a strictly administrative officer. As he and his party were unable, 
during his first term as President, to substitute for the tariff of 1883 
either the “ Horizontal Bill” of Mr. Morrison or the Mills Bill, so it 
would have been impossible to disturb the McKinley Act had either 
branch of Congress remained Republican. And, as a matter of fact, the 
capture of the United States Senate by the Democratic party wa | not only 
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a surprise but an afterthought as well. With the machinery of legis- 
lation under Democratic control, the country expected, quite as a 
matter of course, a new tariff act in accordance with the National 
Democratic platform of 1892. This expectation was realized, not 
certainly as fully as Mr. Cleveland and the majority of his party had 
desired; but fully enough to produce, in its actual operations, the 
evil effects predicted by the Republicans during the campaign of the 
previous year. 

It is impossible here to discuss exhaustively the effects of the 
reversal of this tariff policy; some of its general results only may be 
alluded to. 

One of its marked effects has been to increase the goods and 
merchandise imported from abroad, and, at the same time, to decrease 
the quantity produced here and exported to foreign countries. To 
state this in another way: we have bought more and sold less. The 
figures showing this are readily obtainable, and present a striking 
refutation of the propriety of abandoning pre ‘tection. For ex- 
ample: In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, we imported $93,000,- 
000 worth more of foreign goods than we did in the year ending June 30, 
1894. Our import account leaped in that one year from $275,000,000 
to $368,000,000, This immense balance of $98,000,000 would not have 
been so significant had our exports of domestic products increased in 
like proportion. But they did not. On the contrary, they decreased 
almost as much as our imports increased. We exported of agricul- 
tural products alone $75,000,000 less than in the previous year. In 
1894 we were under the full operation of the Gorman- Wilson tariff, 
which was the first legislative revenue act under the present Adminis- 
tration, and which turned the tide of progress into a flood of adversity. 
[t does not require a vast deal of deep thinking to figure that, if one 
year we pay out $93,000,000 more for foreign products than we paid 
out the previous year, and during the same period receive $75,000,000 
less for what we have sold abroad, we must be out of money on that 
account by the amount of these two items. ‘Taking our imports and 
our agricultural exports alone, we change our balance to the wrong 
side of the ledger to the amount of $168,000,000. Money has by this 
policy been sent out of the country, to say nothing of the losses in 


other directions chargeable to its distress account. No country can 
prosper which burns its candle at both ends. 

The Democratic party and Administration proclaimed the doctrine 
of a tariff “ for revenue only,” and finally passed a tariff act which has 
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not yielded a sufficient revenue by many millions. The Republican 
party has not only maintained a consistent policy of protection toward 
all the varied industries of the United States; but it has proved, by 
the actual operation of that policy, intelligently applied, that it is the 
true policy of the Republic. 

The second feature of the National Democratic platform of 1892— 
the substitution of State banks for National banks—was discussed 
quite freely during that campaign by the Republicans, who tried by all 
legitimate means to draw out their opponents on this subject, but with 
very little success. Nor did Mr. Cleveland in his letter of acceptance 
say anything definite about it. The plank itself, which was quite 
definite, was as follows :— 


“* We recommend that the prohibitory ten-per-cent tax on State Bank issues 
be repealed.” 


Numerous bills had, prior to that time, been introduced in Congress 
for such repeal, but they had never reached any definite vote. No 
bill of that kind ever had the slightest chance of passing either branch 
of Congress. However, early in Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, made a recommendation to 
Congress, which admitted of no other interpretation than this: If the 
free-silver people of the South will cease their demand for free silver, 
the Administration will help them to restore the State banking system, 
under certain governmental restrictions. 

It is undoubtedly true that much of the free-silver sentiment of the 
South—and perhaps of the West, except in strictly mining States— 
is directly due to an eagerness to increase the volume of money, silver 
or paper. But it was very soon evident that this suggestion of Secre- 
tary Carlisle’s was not favorably received; in fact it was speedily 
dropped, and has not since been renewed. Judging from the indica- 
tions on the eve of the assembling of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1896, there will be no repetition of that particular plank of the 
platform of 1892; at least, there is no discussion which would suggest 
anything of that kind ;—nor, for that matter, was there any in 1892. 
It came into the platform as noiselessly as the gliding of a serpent. It 
is only fair to say, that that blunder, egregious as it was, proved harm- 
less, Had it actually been carried out, the effect would have been 
appalling, as every thoughtful person must know who can recall the 
effect of the “ wild-cat” money, which was due to the blunder of the 
same party made long before the war for the Union, and which 
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survived until it was destroyed, root and branch, by that Republican 
“ prohibitory ten-per-cent tax.” 

The third blunder of Democracy, which, as the modern phrase 
goes, was a “straddle,” has served to breed bitter discord within the 
party itself. From a political point of view, it was thought at the 
time to be very sagacious. Hardly, however, had the party “ come 
into its kingdom,” when a factional animosity sprang up, which, in its 
virulence, recalled the famous faction fights during the Buchanan 
Administration. No sooner had the distribution of national patronage 
in its early stages been accomplished than this internal struggle in the 
Democratic party began; and it has been growing more and more 
intense ever since. It may well be doubted if any of those who were 
responsible for that “straddle” now think it was a wise political mea- 
sure. In the political history of the United States it has already been 
written down as one of the greatest blunders. Almost from the assem- 
bling of the Fifty-third Congress down to the adjournment of the first 
session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, the Democratic party was, on this 
question, a conspicuous illustration of ‘‘a house divided against itself.” 
But that blunder, while similar to the second one, produced no legisla- 
tion; unlike that one, it provoked an agitation which added incalcu- 
lably to the distress of the country. The spectacle presented challenged 
the attention of the entire financial world. All Europe, as well as our 
own country, saw the President of the United States in a hand-to-hand 
battle with a large majority of the party which elected him to prevent 
the debasement of our money. In this contest of the coins, the Re- 
publican party had to come to the rescue. It was upon the Republi- 
can party, supported by a small contingent of Democrats from the 
seaboard States north of the Potomac, that devolved the responsibility 
of maintaining the present gold standard. Sound money triumphed 
over Democracy. It is true that in this great struggle the Democratic 
majority had the alliance of the few Populists in Congress and a very 
small number of Republicans, mostly from States directly interested 
in silver as a product. The great body of the silver faction, however, 
was drawn directly from the Democratic party ; and it requires no gift 
of prophecy to foretell that if the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 should triumph this year at the polls, with its 
consequences too appalling to contemplate, the responsibility therefor 
will be upon the Democratic party. 

But the great blunders foreshadowed in the platform on which 
Mr. Cleveland was elected in 1892 do not by any means exhaust the 
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list of the blunders of the Democratic party and of the present Admin- 
istration. Indeed, the very first blunder, in point of time, was not 
in any way suggested by the party platform; and it is only just to the 
Democratic party to state that the responsibility for it is purely per- 
sonal. For reasons of his own, without party consultation, and through 
the agency of “ Paramount” Blount, Mr. Cleveland saw fit to under- 
take the restoration of Queen Liliuokalani. The United States flag, 
raised by a liberty-loving American was ordered to be hauled down by 
Mr. Cleveland’s commissioner. The disgraceful spectacle was seen by 
the civilized world of a representative, moral, humane, progressive, 
Republican Government seeking to reestablish a monarch, whose con- 
duct had been so notorious as to forfeit her rights to the throne, and 
had compelled an outraged people to depose her. There was pending 
in the United States Senate, at the time of Mr. Cleveland’s inaugura- 
tion, a treaty of annexation, negotiated between the United States of 
America and the Hawaiian Republic. Almost the first official act of 
Mr. Cleveland was to recall this treaty. This course did not of itself 
excite public apprehension, or call for criticism. It was felt at the 


time that, while it might have been more expedient for Mr. Cleveland 
to allow the negotiations, then nearly completed, to proceed without 
the assumption of the responsibility on his part, yet, if he desired to ex- 


amine its provisions more carefully, it was his privilege todo so. His 
real object was not suspected until later. For nearly a year there was 
more or less public fear, bordering on certainty, that it was Mr. Cleve- 
land’s purpose to restore to power a corrupt monarchy, and by so 
doing forcibly to destroy a constitutional government modelled upon 
our own. Happily this blunder, which would have been nothing 
short of a crime, was prevented, although Secretary Gresham reported, 
November 10, 1893, directly in favor of restoring the fallen monarchy. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy was in direct violation of the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine; for, instead of aiding and protecting 
Hawaii and its Republican constitution, he proposed to abandon both to 
the evils of the notorious representative of a debased monarchy. The 
doctrine of protection held by the Republican party extends to the 
industries of the United States, and to the entire Western Hemisphere 
with respect to the struggles of its peoples for self-government. That 
is the essential spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, to which the Republi- 
can party has always been true, and which the President, in that 
instance, violated. We protect our territorial autonomy by decreeing 
that no European power shall extend its sovereignty on American soil. 
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If ever it happens that the era of oppression and bloodshed shall 
cease in Cuba, and that the United States shall possess, either peace- 
ably or otherwise, that rich gem of the West Indies which pays its mil- 
lions annually in tribute to Spain, it will be because we are bound to 
protect the interests of the United States by Ocean and Gulf wherever 
those interests develop themselves. We absorbed the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, Florida, and California to prevent their occupation by other 
nations, and thus build up our defences and protect ourselves. 
Slavery was abolished, and the civil war was fought, not for con- 
quest, but in defence of the Great Republic of the United States in 
its adherence to the principles of liberty and humanity. 

The Republican party believes in protection, because it brings to 
and secures to the common people larger prosperity and increased happi- 
ness. Under that policy we have grown rich and powerful, and have 
become the most prosperous people on earth. 

The present Chief Executive, more notably probably than any 
other President this country has ever known, has been consistently op- 
posed to the idea of a protective tariff. Hence it is that the question 
of protection has for the past two campaigns been more generally and 
thoroughly discussed than ever before in our history. Such discus- 


sion, with the object-lesson in view which the people have so severely 
paid for in the panic which followed the accession of Mr. Cleveland 
and his party to power, and the hard times and distress which have 


continued ever since, have, to a large extent, settled the tariff question. 
We shall hear no more denunciation in National Democratic platforms 
of a protective tariff as “ unconstitutional,” a “ robbery,” and so on. 

If President Cleveland, as the trustee of a high estate, were to be 
called upon to give an account of his stewardship and that of his associ- 
ates during the past three years, what could he truthfully report? He 
certainly would be compelled to say that he found that the business of 
the country had been excellent during the administration of his 
predecessor, President Harrison; that Mr. Harrison had paid out of the 
revenues of the Government about $250,000,000 upon the public debt 
during his four-years’ conduct of affairs, and had, upon retiring, left 
in the United States Treasury a large surplus of cash, in addition to 
$100,000,000 of gold reserve. Mr. Cleveland would be compelled 
to answer further, that the tariff law of 1890, popularly known 
as the McKinley Act, had greatly aided in producing prosperity in 
all branches of industry and commerce in the United States, and in 
giving steady work and good wages to the American laborer, In jus- 
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tice to truth, however, he would feel compelled to say that our large 
prosperity in America had materially interfered with our friends in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. He would be forced to admit that our 
tariff act of 1890 had brought serious injury to the trade of Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and Liverpool. But he would be so impressed by his 
fixed notion against a tariff law framed on protection lines that he 
would not willingly consent that such law should remain upon our 
statute books. 

Mr. Cleveland, if asked what he had done to change this condition, 
would have to reply that he had urged the legislative branch of the 
Government to return to the doctrine of free trade or a tariff for 
“revenue only,” and that this had been done in part, though not in a 
manner nor to an extent that was satisfactory to him; but that it was 
the best [or the worst? ] that could be done. He would have to con- 
fess that the United States Treasury had been empty since the legisla- 
tion on the line of his theories and the Administration following that 
legislation. He could not say that our people had done so much or so 
profitable business as when Mr. Harrison was President. And he 
would in truth have to state that, to meet the changed conditions, his 
Administration had found it desirale to float a few hundred millions 
of bonds, which he had arranged might be sold for gold as soon as 
possible. The result of this new bond issue, he would be compelled 
to say, had been that the national indebtedness of the United States 
had increased more than two hundred millions. Mr. Cleveland would, 
no doubt, admit that he had consented to award suitable commissions 
to the patriotic men who had saved the United States Treasury from 
bankruptey—such commissions not having amounted to more, perhaps, 
than $10,000,000. It is likely that the same persons would again aid 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration upon similar easy terms in maintain- 
ing the national credit. 

I have had several opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the services of Governor McKinley, both as a public official and as a 
private citizen. Without pretending to express more than my own per- 
sonal views regarding his thorough training in Congress, his experience 
as a national legislator, his familiarity with the leading questions of 
the day, and his notably winning personality, I have great faith that, 
as the Chief Executive, he will prove himself to be eminently worthy 
and well qualified to discharge his onerous duties. 

Governor McKinley, if elected President,—and I confidently believe 
he will be,—should be cordially supported by a Congress committed 
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to a. protective policy and in favor of sound money. Under such 
auspices there can be no doubt as to the speedy and substantial revival 
of the general business of the country. Trade and commerce would 
at once recuperate. Even the Republican National nomination at 
St. Louis has already been in a measure productive of the restoration 
of public confidence in several sections of the United States; and it 
is highly probable that, when our national industrial conditions are 
reestablished, we shall go forward without interruption or change in 
any material respect for many years to come. 

The people of the United States, more than any other people in the 
world, have grown into the idea of government by discussion. Con- 
stitutional government is the outgrowth of thought and discussion. 
Our country has furnished the ideal habitat for the growth and devel- 
opment of Republicanism. The first trial of Republican government 
was made here in 1776. Its continuance until 1789 was tentative and 
experimental. The Confederation was but a trial. A better system 
was needed, and was soon established, by the framing of the National 
Constitution,—the embodiment of wisdom and patriotism, our guide in 
all trials and struggles past, present, and to come, and the sure haven 
of shelter and safety in every storm, and certain defence in every 
danger. 

Fidelity to the Constitution, to liberty, to the national honor, to 
honest money, to the great doctrine of protection—union, liberty, 
national honor, home industry, a circulating medium for all the 
people, equal to the best in the world,—these are the watchwords of 
the Republicans, the embodiment of the party's faith, and the founda- 
tion of our national growth and prosperity. The struggle for the 
Union and liberty has passed into history. Our national honor has 
been painfully involved and frightfully jeopardized during the present 
Administration. Home industry has been paralyzed, idleness en- 
forced, and the Treasury bankrupted by the folly of misguided 
Democracy since the party last came into power. The remedy lies in 
the people again entrusting the conduct of affairs to the control of the 
Republican party, upon a platform of sound money and reasonable 
protection to American industries and labor,—when prosperity will 
return. 


S. M. CuLLom. 
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THE national political campaign which is about to open will be 
unique in the history of party contests, and will differ essentially from 
any of the campaigns which have been participated in by the present 
generation. Heretofore voters have acted with a particular party 
because they have been brought up from childhood in the particular 
political faith which it professes, have long been in the habit of giving 
it their allegiance, and have been actuated largely by their pride in 
securing a party triumph. Or, where there have been great national 
patriotic questions confronting the people, as in the case of a foreign 
war, a domestic insurrection, or an effort to destroy the institution of 
slavery, the people have been led to act with the party which seemed 
to be manifesting the most patriotic spirit. 

But the case is different now. At present there are no great ques- 
tions of emotional patriotism at issue, and the people will vote with 
the party which they believe will confer the greatest benefits upon 
their own material interests. It will be essentially a business cam- 
paign. Americans, with the experiences they have gone through 
recently, are not likely to be deceived by the illogical and pernicious 
reasoning of demagogues whose only chance of success is to play 
upon popular ignorance. The great majority of the voters will enter 
the contest with the object of ‘redeeming the nation from the humili- 
ating condition into which it has been plunged by the lack of states- 
manship which has been manifested in the national councils during 
the last three years and a half. Four years ago our credit was above 
reproach, our factories were running full time, nearly all our wage- 
earners had employment, wages were remunerative, farm products 
brought good prices; and the country could pride itself upon a 
firm foreign policy, conducted by statesmen who could not be over- 
reached by the trained diplomatists of Europe. A sense of peace, 
happiness, and prosperity almost without parallel in American history 
pervaded the land. It seemed like the realization of the promises 
made by the protectionists in the Henry Clay campaign, “Two dollars 
a day and roast beef.” 
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But the masses of the people have now waked up to the fact that 
four years ago they followed blind guides. They were led astray by 
false signals which were as fatal as the wreckers’ lights hoisted on a 
storm-beaten coast to lure innocent mariners to certain destruction. 
The promises given them by irresponsible politicians were made to the 
ear only to be broken to the hope. Panic has followed prosperity ; 
the nation has been changed from a debt-paying to a debt-making 
country; 64 per cent of our skilled mechanics, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, have been thrown out of employment; calamity has rested 
upon the land until patience has been exhausted, courage has failed, 
and the financial and industrial elements despair of relief, unless it 
come from a radical change in our national policy to be brought 
about by an Administration opposite in character to that under which 
the present burdens have been accumulating until they are intolerable. 

Popular feeling has become intensified by reason of the fact that a 
change in the Executive department of the Government can be effected 
only once in four years. In this respect our Government differs widely 
from the republics and limited monarchies of Europe. With them a 
complete change in the ministry can be brought about at any time by a 
vote of want of confidence in the popular branch of the national legislative 
body. In this country, no matter to what extent the Administration 
opposes the popular sentiment, there is no means of effecting a change 
in the Executive branch of the Government before legal expiry of 
time except by the one extreme and unusual measure of the removal 
of the President by impeachment. The people, therefore, fully realize 
that their votes now are going to decide future methods of national 
policy which will have an immensely important bearing upon their 
business interests during the entire four years which are to follow. 

The leaders of the Republican party are fully aware that the highest 
achievement of statesmanship is to afford the people the means of em- 
ployment. When this is accomplished alt other benefits follow: there 
are then ample sources of revenue, the wealth of the country steadily 
increases, the public credit is beyond attack, the people are happy 
and contented, the masses are not brooding over their misfortunes, 
and there is a reign of prosperity which is always the best cure for 
financial heresies and Utopian schemes born of suffering and discon- 
tent. Idleness creates more trouble in this country than any other 
evil; for here labor is dignified and occupation is a badge of manhood, 
while idleness breeds discontent and degrades the individual even in 
his own estimation. When one inquires into a man’s status in Amer- 
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ica one does not ask who he is, but what he is. The very question 
presupposes that he, as an American citizen, performs labor, whether 
it be with the hand or with the brain. Here we want no drones in the 
hive, for Americans recognize that all wealth is the product of toil, that 
civilization itself is the crown of labor, that happiness comes solely 
from work, and that only the busy have no time for tears. 

The Republican party makes an irresistible appeal to the voters in 
this campaign by its adoption of a platform which aims to increase the 
means of employment. It does not propose to intensify the paternal 
character of the Government, or to project public works merely for the 
purpose of employing labor and converting the country into an elee- 
mosynary institution; but it aims to carry out a national policy 
founded upon many years of experience,—a policy which will increase 
the means of helping the people to help themselves. The Republican 
party proposes to enact a tariff law which will not only secure the 
great desideratum of sufficient revenue to the Government, but will 
afford ample protection to American industries and prevent an attempt 
to subject our wage-earners to disastrous competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe. In increasing the purchasing power of the masses of 
our people, by securing for them steady employment and fair wages, 
an ample home market will be secured for the products of the soil and 
of the factory. By reenacting reciprocity measures it is believed that 
trade with other nations will be so stimulated that our foreign market 
will also be largely increased. 

The great masses of the people have been studying these economic 
questions more intelligently than ever before, and have in most cases 
reached a practical understanding of them. When told that under 
free trade they can purchase some articles of consumption cheaper, the 
prompt answer is that it matters very little how cheap an article may 
be if they cannot find work to make any money with which to pur- 
chase it at any price. If they are told that the financial question is the 
most important, they will reply that they want, of course, a dollar of 
the highest value possible, but that their first object is to get an oppor- 
tunity to earn a dollar, and they will take their chances as to its value 
if they can once get it in their pockets. 

All our voters realize that revenue must be raised for diverse and 
necessary purposes,—for paying current expenses, defending our unpro- 
tected seacoast, completing our projected navy, and aiding in the very 
important national work of constructing an interoceanic canal. We 
can raise this revenue only by means of annoying and unequal stamp 
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duties, by taxing the poor man’s beer, by levying a@ direct tax upon 
the individual and pursuing him with an expensive army of tax- 
gatherers ; or by means of a properly-adjusted tariff collected through 
our custom-houses, These custom-houses are already built and manned, 
and it costs but little more to collect one hundred million than fifty 
million dollars. The system bears so lightly upon the public conven- 
ience, and the duties are collected so easily, that the masses of the 
people scarcely stop to ask how it is done. At the same time it 
brings about that protection to American industries which the Re- 
publican party believes is absolutely essential to the prosperity of the 
nation. The result of the approaching election will affect so directly 
the material interests of every citizen, that it seems certain this year 
that party uniforms will be worn lightly and that party lines will 
be largely obliterated. It will be a year in which the Republican 
party may expect to lose few deserters and gain many recruits. While 
Democrats are “always strong in their party allegiance, it must be re- 
membered that among them there is a very large class of patriotic and 
public-spirited men whose pride in the honor and prosperity of the 
country rises above all partisanship. These may follow their party to 
the verge of the precipice, but they will refuse to leap with it into the 
chasm below. All signs point to the belief that in this era of inde- 
pendent voting this class of Democrats will be found ranged on the side 
of sustaining the national credit, by casting their ballots against the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and in support of an honest gold stand- 
ard; while they will also support such tariff measures as may be reason- 
able and just, and so framed that the specific may be substituted for 
the ad valorem duties. When this substitution is effected, duties may 
be collected with certainty, and the pernicious practice of undervalu- 
ing goods—which puts a premium on commercial rascality—may be 
corrected. 

Such indications lead to the belief that, with the large class of 
voters who are wage-earners, the tariff will be deemed more impor- 
tant than the financial question, though the question of honest money 
of full value will make a powerful appeal to every working man. 
When he studies the subject he will not favor a system which would 
give him for his work a silver dollar worth only fifty cents,—while his 
active competitor, the British workman, is paid in a dollar worth one 
hundred cents,—particularly when it is coupled with a policy which will 
enable the articles made by his British competitor to be sent here for 
sale, and necessitate the exporting of American gold to pay for them. 


pee 
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Of course the immense importance of the financial question cannot be 
overlooked by any one. The financial plank of the Republican party 
will commend itself favorably to business men, professional men, culti- 
vators of the soil, salaried employees, and wage-earners alike, because it 
will prevent us from falling to the condition of the second-class powers 
which are now on a silver basis, make this country the equal of the 
leading commercial nations of the world, raise the credit of the Govern- 
ment, inspire investors with increased confidence in our securities, and 
attract foreign capital for the use of our people at low rates of interest. 
The doubts entertained as to the decision of the people of the United 
States regarding the money standard have already wrought us incal- 
culable injury. Nothing has reflected greater credit upon the Repub- 
lican party during the present financial crisis than its unequivocal and 
almost unanimous declaration, in its national convention, for an honest 
gold standard. Josh Billings once said, “ If you are right you cannot 
be too radical ; if you are wrong you cannot be too conservative.” The 
Republican party has been strong enough in its conviction of right this 
year to afford to be decidedly radical. 

The Democratic party platform has declared in favor of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and for a tariff so low that it will afford 
no protection to American industries, but will, like the existing tariff 
law of that party, be even insufficient to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The two platforms present a striking difference. They are 
as opposite as the poles, as wide apart as the antipodes. On the one 
side are free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, free trade, and a 
probable deficit; on the other, an honest gold standard,—with a deter- 
mination to keep all silver and paper currency upon a parity with gold, 
—ample protection to American industries, and_ sufficient revenue. 
The case will be fully argued during the campaign and submitted in 
November for decision to the highest tribunal known to us—the 
American people. They are always to be trusted when the case is 
placed fairly before them, and there is a general belief that their ver- 
dict will be in favor of upholding the credit, the prosperity, and the 
honor of the country. 


HorRAcE PORTER. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


THE child of genius comes unheralded, but when recognition is 
won, his ancestry, his environment, and all that helped to make him 
are studied to see what went to the shaping of his destiny. When 
Harriet Beecher Stowe had burst upon the world as the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it seemed as if she had come out of the 
unknown, but to-day in tracing her parentage and her surroundings 
one finds that her personality and power were the fruit of rare condi- 
tions. It is said that seven generations of Puritan clergymen con- 
tributed to the making of Emerson, and it was to the same number of 
Puritan ancestors that Mrs. Stowe owed the forces that entered into 
her life. Born in 1811 in a secluded New England county seat, the 
daughter of one of the most virile and independent of the Puritan 
clergy, the child of a mother who had the sensitiveness and the reli- 
gious spirit of an unusual womanhood, she grew up under influences 
that nurtured all her gifts. Inheriting from both parents the qualities 
in which each was strongest, growing up in a home where an inde- 
pendent and free intellectual and religious atmosphere was encouraged 
and in a village where the best social and educational life was main- 
tained, she drank in to the full the influences which shaped and con- 
trolled her life. Such was the force of her environment that at the 
age of twelve she had written a school composition on “ The Immor- 
tality of the Soul,” unknown to her father, who eagerly inquired who 
wrote it, after it was read in public. What a training school was that 
in which Edward, Henry Ward, Charles, and Catherine Beecher were 
pitted against Dr. Lyman Beecher in daily discussions that took up 
any subject in the wide universe! A little later this sensitive girl 
was transferred to Hartford to be both teacher and pupil in a school 
which Catherine had started for the education of young women. The 
fame of that school went far and -wide, and it was one of the first 
efforts to give girls the higher education in New England. No pipil 
was more apt or got more out of it than Harriet Beecher, and no 
teacher superior to Catherine could then have been found. It was 
long before Mary Lyon had begun her work at South Hadley, and 
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when the great women of New England stood apart and alone. As 
an educator Catherine Beecher was a pioneer of her time. 

Under a home and school like these Harriet Beecher grew to 
womanhood, gathering into her life the best that the country and the 
city could give: but another element entered into her life. She had 
the free range in her girlhood of the homes of New England people, 
and, quick to note everything that went on and able to remember 
what was said, she caught the vernacular and made it her own, thus 
storing away in her memory unconsciously the materials which could 
be used in later years. All this time her mind and heart were reach- 
ing out freely into our New England life and learning how to use what 
they came in contact with. It was simply the following of a natural 
growth, but it was a training which was destined to bear the largest 
fruit in the near future. Poverty also came to her aid. She hada 
natural gift for writing, and it was to increase her resources that she 
began to contribute to the annuals and magazines of the day. Too 
young to enter upon any large work, she began to make sketches of 
what she had seen, and it was by the aid of these that she became 
known as one of the younger writers of the day. It was her struggle 
with poverty, a condition not improved by her marriage to Prof. 
Stowe, that developed the impulse to write until it grew to be a 
passion and a source of power. It was also due to this fact that she 
began to work out toward larger things. In 1832 Dr. Beecher became 
President of the Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati and took his 
family to that place. This was their first actual meeting with Ameri- 
ean slavery. Harriet had only to cross the river into Kentucky to 
come into personal contact with the negroes of the South. As early 
as 1833, there began in the North the stir of an effort for the freedom of 
the slave, and here on the border-land between the North and the South 
she was trained for the next seventeen years to know and to feel what 
the institution meant. Long before the Fugitive-Slave Law was en- 
acted, she had assisted in the “ underground ” railroad by which slaves 
were helped to their freedom, and in the school which her sister and 
she herself had established she had colored children as pupils. All 
the years of her earlier womanhood were spent in an atmosphere that 
was bristling with opposition to slavery and yet constantly permeated 
with its influence. No training school could have been devised in 
which a sensitive and religious mind could have been better educated 
for a great achievement. 

In 1836 Harriet Beecher was married, and for the next dozen years, 
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in trying to drive poverty out of her own home and in meeting an evil 
that was growing larger and larger, she found herself pondering through 
her religious nature the problem of slavery. It was a time when 
throughout the North the clergy and the people never prayed but 
they petitioned for the freedom of the slave, and that moral sentiment 
which refused to be put down was growing stronger day by day. 
Garrison, Phillips, Whittier, Parker, Horace Mann, and countless 
others were arousing public feeling against slavery, and Webster, 
the pride of New England, was endeavoring to hold the Union together 
by conciliating the slave power. On each side the temper was up, and 
yet it seemed as if nothing could be done. It was as when a storm is 
brewing, and the silence is profound. The lives of people were sur- 
charged with feeling, and yet no one spoke. Into the very soul of a 
sensitive woman in Cincinnati had entered the sword of this conflict. 
She knew more at that moment about slavery than any other Ameri- 
can. Her brother Edward wrote to her later, “‘ Now, Hattie, if I could 
use @ pen as you can, I would write something that would make this 
whole nation feel what an accursed thing slavery is.” At this time the 
Stowes had removed to Brunswick, in Maine, and when Mrs. Stowe had 
read these words, she rose from her chair crushing the letter in her 
hand and, with an expression on her face that stamped itself on the 
mind of her child, said: “I will write something. I will if I live.” 
This was the origin of ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but it was not the writ- 
ing of the work. This was a task imposed by a sense of duty upon a 
woman who was struggling to help her husband to make both ends 
meet, and who without assistance was trying to earn something with 
her pen and to take care of a family of young children. The duties of 
home were great, but the duty of the hour was supreme. She rose to 
the demands made upon her, and with sobs and convulsions, moved by 
an irresistible power, wrote the sketch of the death of Uncle Tom. It 
was read to her little boys to test its merit. They wept aloud, and 
Mrs. Stowe never failed from June, 1851, till April, 1852, the time 
when she was writing this story, to read the chapters to her family be- 
fore they were sent off. At odd moments, in the kitchen, in the hours 
of the night, whenever she could escape from other duties, she put on 
paper what was going on in her mind, and the work grew as if it were 
written by an invisible power. She could not stop as it went on, and it 
mastered her so completely that she had strength for it when she could 
do nothing else. All the culture of her earlier years went into it, but 
was kept under by the terrible tragedy which she was unfolding. 
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All great works have been written under the dominant sense of a 
higher power. The writer has been impelled to go forward, and the 
natural powers have been lifted to an unwonted plane. They have 
been the fruit of those who have lived out of themselves, and who 
amid sorrow and trial have seen Him who is invisible. It was so with 
Mrs. Stowe. Self had been so put down and the cause she had at 
heart was so supreme that when the story was completed and she re- 
turned to her former self, she was despondent and could find no rest. 
It was a bold step in 1852 to publish such a story. Less than two 
years before, Daniel Webster had in his famous 7th of March Speech 
attempted a compromise, and the slave power was triumphant. Her 
publisher had the courage of youth behind him, and the work was 
brought out with no idea of its success. What it did is known to all 
men. It was the parting of the ways between the North and the South. 
It revealed for the first time to the American people what slavery was, 
and its fairness to the South gained it a reading on the other side; but 
this was local influence. It went beyond us, beyond the English race, 
wherever people read and think, and it caused the whole world to de- 
mand that the American slave should be free. It was like the appear- 
ance of the hand of God in the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast. Men saw that the end had come, and though it was a dozen 


years before Lincoln penned his famous document of Emancipation, 
the potency of that event was in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
To Mrs. Stowe the interest raised by this work was a surprise, and 


yet it was but the outcome of such a consecration of herself that no 
other result could have been anticipated. Its pathos, its wit, its humor, 
and its terrible fidelity to truth were an inspiration and an argument 
that no one could resist, and from the Queen of England who read it 
aloud to the royal family to the humblest youth in an American vil- 
lage the book made but one appeal. During the civil war Queen 
Victoria never consented to the recognition of the South, and, though 
she liked ‘“ Dred” as a story better than “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the 
royal mind was set like a flint against American slavery. While no 
one should underestimate the great services of men like Garrison and 
Phillips and Parker and Sumner, who cast their fortunes into the effort 
to free the slave, it is the truth to say that.all their efforts were but 
a drop in the bucket compared with the stir and power that were 
in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Never in human history has a work devoted 
to a great cause had such an instantaneous effect. Byron came down 
to breakfast one morning and found himself famous, and Mrs. Stowe, 
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hoping that the sale of her story might relieve her poverty, found her- 
self in receipt of $10,000 within four months from the time of its 
publication, and the most famous woman living. It was enough to 
turn the head of any one to meet with this success, but it had been 
written in her heart’s blood, and she felt, as Prof. Morse felt when he 
had discovered the telegraph, that she was an instrument in the hands 
of God. It was here that the greatness of the woman was to be seen. 
It made no difference with her that royalty sat at her feet or that the 
men and women of letters everywhere paid her attention. In all, she 
received for “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” about $40,000, and had she been 
able to avail herself of English and foreign copyrights she might have 
been one of the richest women living. The right of dramatization 
would alone have brought her a fortune, to say nothing of what the 
story itself would have done; but this was not to be, and it is a painful 
fact that she leaves her family to-day in comparative poverty. 

The success of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” was largely due to the time 
and occasion of its publication, but read to-day when it has done its 
work it loses none of its power over the mind and heart. “ Dred,” 
which was its complement, never had the same success, though by 
many it was thought to be the superior work. When the “ Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was published, it confirmed what was evident 
enough before, that the story was not the fruit of the author’s imagina- 
tion but the result of a passionate brooding over facts until they had 
been baptized with power. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a work less of 
the imagination than of the mind and heart and memory fused into 
one, but the effect was the same as if it were the fruit of the imagina- 
tion alone, and the moral power which went into that work and-lifted 
it to the highest plane was immense. In the character of Uncle Tom, 
and wherever it was possible, Mrs. Stowe brought the truth home to 
the reader with wonderful effect. The deacons in the New England 
churches, who read this story by stealth, were compelled to give it to 
their sons and daughters, and for the time the whole world was con- 
vulsed. It was its moral power enforced by a brilliant imagination 
that did it, and if Mrs. Stowe never again reached the same height in 
her writing, it was because she had never afterward the same moral 
force behind her. 

It was inevitable after this unparalleled success that she should be 
a woman of letters, but she had exhausted the field in which she had 
triumphed. She had to feel her way in another direction, and a 
province was untouched which she could occupy. From her earliest 
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childhood she had taken into her sensitive being the atmosphere of 
New England, its theology, its traditions, its romance, its poetry, its 
unique development of character, and its noble ideas, and though 
Hawthorne and Whittier and Sylvester Judd had occupied the field 
before her, she soon made it her own. The first effort was “ The 
Minister’s Wooing,” in which she undertook to portray New England 
life at the beginning of this century, taking the New England theology 
for her text and applying it with wonderful force to the details of com- 
mon life. Even here a moral purpose was behind her writing, and she 
sought to show how the light of the Christian faith could be thrown 
upon a statement of belief which held that the impenitent were totally 
lost. She was the first to break the spell of a theology which had 
wrought terrible mischief with sensitive minds and which is to-day 
responsible for the indifference of multitudes. Written at Andover, 
“The Minister's Wooing” contained the keynote of the later Andover 
movement and led the way to the larger hope. [If this is the signifi- 
cance of this book to-day, it is to be valued also as a delineation of 
New England society at the beginning of this century. It is refresh- 
ing to read it in comparison with the highly-seasoned fiction of the 
hour. It holds and entertains the reader by its truth to life, and yet 
the sensational features of the modern story are entirely wanting. In 
the character of Candace Mrs. Stowe gives her solution of a religious 
problem, and in the person of Mrs. Marvyn one sees what the effect of 
the teaching of eternal punishment was upon a sensitive and devout 
mind. This novel shows a conscious effort on the part of Mrs. Stowe 
to write up to the level of her great reputation. She would have been 
more than human had she not betrayed this weakness, and it is the 
only one of her later writings in which it appears. 

In “ Oldtown Folks,” which was her next most popular work, she 
broke away from the consciousness of authorship and allowed her 
natural genius to have control. Here she was at home and on familiar 
ground, and in an old Massachusetts town she found all the material 
of human life with which she could deal. South Natick had been the 
home of her husband, and in making the stories of Sam Lawson her 
own, and imparting to them her own wit and power, she reached the 
happiest and freest expression of her genius. Without trammels, with- 
out a distinct moral purpose, but simply keeping to the truth of things 
and using her inimitable knowledge of the country dialect, she created 
a conception of New England life which had never been touched by 
any other writer. Hawthorne had imparted to an earlier period the 
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severity and the power of his own genius, and Rose Terry Cooke and 
Sarah Orne Jewett have through their short stories presented some of 
the homelier characteristics of New England; but Mrs. Stowe entered 
the field with a mastery of every detail, and the fact that ‘ Oldtown 
Folks ” is in its fortieth edition shows that the people have accepted 
this work as the best study of Puritan character that has ever been 
made. What “George Eliot” attempted in “‘ Adam Bede,” “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” and “ Silas Marner,” Mrs. Stowe accomplished in “ Old- 
town Folks,” “ Fireside Stories,” and “The Pearl of Orr's Island.” 
The same close study of local character, the same recognition of the 
influence of the religious life, and the same play of mother wit are 
found in both writers, and while “ Middlemarch” is the greater 
achievement of the one and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is the best work of 
the other, the almost universal verdict is that “George Eliot” never 
surpassed ‘ Adam Bede” and that Harriet Beecher Stowe never did 
anything better than “ Oldtown Folks.” 

There is a vast difference between what Mrs. Stowe wrote concern- 
ing slavery and what she did for New England. The one work was 
undertaken at the call of duty and was completed under a sense of 
sealed orders ; the other was the turning toa field where the mind and 
heart were free in their movement and there was no restraint. The 
artistic sense in both directions was never wanting, but Mrs. Stowe 
wrote “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” because she had to, and her sketches of 
New England life were enjoyed as a recreation: she was a natural 
story-teller. The service which she rendered to freedom was a great 
episode in her career, but when she was delineating New England 
character she was on her native heath and felt that the kingdom was 
her own. In “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” she is nerved up to a point 
where all her powers are held in submission to a great purpose, but in 
dealing with New England life she forgot herself in the enjoyment of 
her work, and this is why it has held the interest of readers. No 
one has caught to the same degree the religious atmosphere of the older 
days or done ampler justice to the men and women who felt its influ- 
ence, but upon occasion the homely wit and shrewd native sense of 
the people are brought out with a keen relish, and the author basks in 
the sunshine of her work. Here her personality found expression, and 
here she came as near to the people, though in a different sense, as she 
did when she presented the lights and shadows of slavery. 

Much of Mrs. Stowe’s later work was written at the call of others 
and has in it entertainment but not power. To this criticism her 
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“ Religious Poems” are an exception. They are the highest expres- 
sion of her spiritual life, and there are no writings of our generation 
that so nearly convey the same spirit as is found in the higher range of 
Whittier’s work. The same mystical outreach of faith, the same won- 
derful grasp of unspoken truth, the same feeling after God if haply 
one may find Him, is found in both these writers, and Mrs. Stowe’s 
hymn entitled “ The Other World ” was sung at her funeral service as 
the truest expression of her highest life. She had, perhaps more than 
any other member of her gifted family, the compulsions of a religious 
nature. Her brother Edward could enter into the “ Conflict of Ages,” 
Henry Ward could sparkle in brief fragments of beautiful thought, 
Charles has ventured into fresh lines of spiritual teaching, Thomas 
has been a centre of spiritual power, Catherine was a pioneer in the 
higher education of women, and Isabella Beecher Hooker is one of 
our leaders in social reform; but Mrs. Stowe, without being the leader 
in any great movement, entered into a field where she had the mastery 
of moral forces, and in her work for the slave and for her forefathers 
she has left the marks of her power. 

In this analysis of what went to the making of this great writer, 
attention has been drawn to what she inherited from her parents, what 
entered into her education, what she drew from the life around her, 
and what worked itself out through her mind and heart. In few in- 
stances have personal and social forces wrought with equal power and 
harmony in the making of a strong and noble life. Mrs. Stowe had 
within her reach every means that could impart strength and character 
to her mind and soul, and the discipline of poverty and sorrow, both 
of which she knew to the dregs of the cup, was no small part in the 
making of her. With all her achievements for humanity and for our 
New England life, from which I would detract nothing, there is in 
the total impression of her life a completeness of womanhood, a filling 
out of the wholeness of one’s being, which is more than her fame, more 
than her genius, and which is at the end of life her chief distinction. 
Without exemption from the common weaknesses of our nature, she 
forgot herself in her work and in her last years grew in beauty of 
character to the very end. Perhaps her chief distinction may be said 
to be in the consecration of her gifts to the very highest things and in 
the effort which ran through her whole life to be a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ. Requiescat in pace ! 

JuLtivs H. Warp. 
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IN a first article on this subject, which appeared in these pages last 
May, after some preliminary remarks on the progress of the science 
of archeology during recent times, the training and the qualifications 
necessary for the exploration of ancient sites were discussed; and, 
finally, the excavations carried on in Greece proper were considered, 
beginning with those researches which led. to the discovery, on the 
rocky eminences of Mycenz and Tiryns, of evidence pointing to the 
existence of a civilization much earlier than any of which Greek 
history speaks. , 

Between the remains of that civilization and the later classic art of 
Greece a connecting epoch of gradual development was assumed to 
have intervened; but of its precise character and tendency there 
existed but meagre testimony: this more especially as regards the 
steps by which Attic art attained to its full expansion—to that exu- 
berance of perfection and beauty which transfixes us in wonderment 
and admiration. Of the early efforts of this school much less was 
revealed to us—either by ancient authors or through extant remains— 
than of the development of art in those centres which were subse- 
quently overshadowed by the glories of Athens. Lucian, in his 
“Rhetorical Precepts,” alludes to early Attic sculpture as rigid, 
labored, and sharply outlined; and the name of Endoeus occurs in 
the middle of the sixth century as that of a pupil of the mythical 


Deedalus. Beyond such indications, however, little was positively 
known of the growth of Athenian art. 


This missing link also was destined to be discovered by the pick- 
axe of the excavator, and that on another Acropolis—on the immortal 
rock to which this generic name is specially applied, as to the most 
renowned of the several fortified eminences rising sentinel-like over 
many an ancient site in Greece. The Acropolis of Athens symbolizes 
in itself the history not only of that city but of the whole of Greece ; 
and the successive transformations of its ground plan and outward 
aspect are but a record of the vicissitudes which the country experi- 
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enced. It served from time immemorial both as a citadel and a 
sanctuary, and in its double capacity had to submit to successive 
assaults of racial enmity and religious fanaticism. Time and the 
elements proved less inclement than the devastations wrought by man. 
Of these the most memorable are the first one which history records, 
and a later one—that which is most deplored by humanity at large. 
When the Persians overran Attica (B. c. 480) previous to their dis- 
comfiture at Salamis, they sacked, burnt, and razed to the ground 
everything which then stood upon the Acropolis; only portions of its 
Pelasgic outer walls remained, and survive to this day from prehis- 
toric times. The Periclean reconstruction of the great sanctuary 
proved as remarkable for its solidity as it was unequalled in beauty. 
The Parthenon stood to all intents and purposes perfect and entire up 
to the year 1687, when the Venetians, who under Count K6nigsmark 
besieged the Acropolis, deliberately bombarded the temple, knowing 
it then to have served as a powder magazine. to the Turkish garrison. 
The explosion which occurred on the evening of September 26 is 
justly regarded as the greatest calamity that has ever befallen the 
interests of art; and the devastation of the noble ruin was consum- 
mated when Lord Elgin carried away, with other remains, the sculp- 
tures of Phidias. 

But what had been the fate of the earlier buildings ravaged by the 
Persians? Ancient writers are silent on this point; and no one in 
modern times so much as assumed to seek their traces ona site so com- 
pletely possessed and swayed by the brilliancy of its later glories. 
These absorbed the thoughts of the scholar and claimed the undivided 
attention of the artist. The remnants of all other times were deemed 
a desecration of the hallowed spot. It was reserved for the persever- 
ance and zeal of the excavator to add to the value of Phidian art by 
bringing to light its own parent stock. All through the Roman, By- 
zantine, Frank, and Turkish times the Acropolis served as a citadel, 
while the Parthenon itself had been converted first into a church and 
then into amosque. The Erechtheion, the Pinakotheka, the Propylea, 
were all transformed into dwelling-houses, the first of these buildings 
having been occupied at one time by the harem of a pasha. A whole 
quarter of nondescript structures, built on the Acropolis partly out of 
various ancient fragments and partly with lath and plaster, housed, 
prior to the war of independence, the entire official Turkish population 
of Athens. It was only when the country was freed from the Turks 
that the sacred hill recovered its dignity as the shrine of art and 
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archeology. The ancient temples were gradually freed from the 
interpolations which disfigured them, and the Turkish hovels and 
shanties were swept away. The last of these still served, in the early 
sixties, as a storehouse for such ancient fragments as have since found 
a permanent home in the special museum built on the lower ground 
of the rocky plateau. 

The first clearing rendered possible an accurate study of the topog- 
raphy of the Acropolis and its temples; and this pursuit absorbed for 
a long time the attention of archzologists as well as the funds which the 
Greek government could devote to the work. In 1853, M. Beulé, a 
member of the French school at Athens, discovered under the Turkish 
bastions the gate to the Propylea which bears his name; and since 
then every nook and corner of the sacred enclosure has been explored, 
measured, and surveyed. Even medizval and later structures have 
been demolished in quest of ancient fragments. But no one had yet 
thought of excavating the very soil of the Acropolis. The works, 
however, which had been carried on during many years in connection 
with the exploration of its surface, brought to light, by a mere chance, 
certain pieces of sculpture of a remarkable type. In 1863 the re- 
moval of some débris around the foundations of the northern wall of 
the Erechtheion, revealed a headless, seated statue of Athena; and in 
the following year the truncated statue of a man bearing a calf on his 
shoulders (now known as the Moschophoros) was unearthed in an oppo- 
site portion of the plateau. These and some other fragments, which 
successively cropped up in similar circumstances, were of a type so 
distinct from the sculpture generally associated with the Acropolis 
that they pointed to the existence of an earlier school and at the same 
time indicated the probability of a rich store of like objects being hid 
underneath. It thus became a matter of the highest importance to dig 
down to the very rock and overturn every foot of earth in the walled 
enclosure. This important work was inaugurated in 1882, when the 
embankment, some thirty-five feet deep, which covers the eastern foun- 
dation wall of the Parthenon, was excavated and soon yielded a most 
important clue both to the nature of the sculptures which adorned the 
earlier buildings on the Acropolis, and to the successive changes which 
had preceded its condition during classic times. Some fragments of 
the head of the seated statue of Athena found in 1863 at the other end 
of the enclosure were recovered here, and showed the goddess as 
engaged in a contest; while other pieces of sculpture of the same 


primitive workmanship revealed, when pieced together, one group 
47 
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representing the contest of the gods against the giants, and another 
group, that of Hercules against the Lernzan hydra. The rough state 
of the back of these sculptures indicated that they had originally stood 
in the pediments of some temple more ancient than those now existing 
on the Acropolis; while there were traces of a vivid coloring, of the 
reliefs against a dark-blue background, which was evidently intended 
to give boldness to the as yet feeble technique of the sculpture. 

After a lapse of two years the excavations, having been resumed 
in the winter of 1885, resulted, during the first days of the following 
February, in the most wonderful find which the Acropolis had yet 
yielded. The space between the Erechtheion and the northern 

rall, which had revealed the first archaic sculpture in 1863, was now 
attacked, and was found to consist of a bewildering mass of archi- 


tectural fragments, hewn and rough stones, broken inscriptions, 
sculptures and pedestals, débris of all kinds, earth and rubbish, heaped 
together and evidently thrown in to fill up and bring to a level the 
hollow formed by the underlying rock dipping toward the outer wall. 
Here, at a depth of twelve to fourteen feet below the surface, fourteen 
female statues in marble were found lying prostrate, of which 
eight were in an almost perfect condition, the heads being unin- 


jured. Traces of fire were noticeable on most of them, but all 
were marked by vivid coloring, the eyes, hair, face, the ornaments, and 
raiment being picked out in brilliant and varied tints.) The most 
striking characteristic, however, of these remarkable statues consisted 
in their almost unvarying similarity of trait, posture, and drapery. 
They are all of the stiff, conventional archaic form, with narrow oblique 
eyes, the lips drawn into a smile, half awkward, half proud, the left 
arm falling rigidly by the side, while the right, formed of a separate 
piece of marble fitted into a socket, is extended forward and holds an 
apple or pomegranate. The coiffure is of an especially elaborate and 
elegant treatment, and the drapery clings closely to the body in rather 
heavy folds, of a formal and stiff pattern. So close is the similarity 
of characteristics running through them all that at first sight they seem 
to represent one and the same personality; and for this reason they 
were at the outset supposed to be so many presentments of Athena. 
For various conclusive reasons this supposition has been abandoned, 
and the most likely, though still problematic, explanation seems to be 
that they were votive offerings of individual female devotees who 
desired thus to place themselves under the constant protection and 
the auspicious recollection of the goddess, near whose temple the 
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statues must have stood ranged. Or, again, they may have been the 
statues of Athenian maidens devoted to the service of the goddess. 

In spite of these doubts, and notwithstanding their conventionality 
and stiffness, these early specimens of Athenian art possess a strange 
and indescribable charm. They bear the impress of a deep religious 
feeling and are the outcome of an artistic effort which has just begun 
to feel emancipated by a freer inspiration, but has not yet succeeded 
in detaching itself from a preconceived and rigid type. They mark 
the period of evolution in Attic art which set in early in the sixth 
century, but which is not yet observable in the Hercules groups to 
which we have alluded, and which are of an even earlier date. Thus 
this marvellous discovery brought us, by one bound, into immedi- 
ate contact with an epoch hitherto vaguely surmised ; it also lent fresh 
interest to a search already exciting and productive. The Greek 
government was encouraged to prosecute the excavations uninterrupt- 
edly for three more years up to January, 1889, by which time the 
whole of the area of the Acropolis was thoroughly explored, every 
inch of earth down to the underlying rock having been raked up and 
minutely examined. The result was perhaps the most important 
archeological campaign yet undertaken. The counterpart of the 
group of Hercules and the Hydra, worked in the same material—a 
calcareous poros-stone, a grayish tufa—and colored with even greater 
brilliancy, was discovered much shattered and mutilated, but still 
susceptible of reconstruction. When put together in the Acropolis 
Museum it showed the struggles of Hercules with the Triton and the 
Typhon, the head of the latter, more especially, being of extraor- 
dinary power and full of expression. Excellent colored reproductions 
of the fragments as well as of the fourteen female statues are given in 
the “ Antike Denkmaeler” of the German Archeological Institute of 
Athens. 

Many other sculptures, some in bronze, inscriptions of great 
historical and linguistic interest, fragments of pottery, and a multi- 
plicity of other objects, all of the same epoch and style, were also 
recovered. But perhaps the most important result of these excava 
tions is the elucidation of the hitherto unknown topography of the 
sacred hill. In the beginning of the fifth century the Acropolis was 
already occupied by a large number of buildings, the most important 
of which was always the temple of Athena. The site of this early 
shrine (which was later considerably enlarged and ornamented by 
Peisistrates), as well as its dimensions and general character, have now 
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been absolutely authenticated. It was situated to the east of the 
Periclean Parthenon, in close proximity to the Erechtheion and not 
far from the large mass of débris already alluded to. The foundations 
have been traced of a royal palace, also, which, at a still earlier period, 
stood on the Acropolis of Athens, as was the case with those of My- 
cen and Tiryns. Furthermore the line of the Pelasgic walls, which 
originally enclosed but a restricted area on the rocky plateau, has 
been identified. 

These indications, and what was already known of the Persian in- 
vasion of the Acropolis, helped to determine the character of the other 
finds. When after the battle of Salamis the Athenians returned to their 
homes they found their sanctuaries wrecked so completely as to admit 
of no repair; they could only be reconstructed. Elated by their vic- 
tories, proud of their newly-acquired prestige, and disposing of the rich 
booty they had captured, the people of Athens determined to do honor 
to their protecting divinity in a manner worthy of the city, by rebuild- 
ing the shrines on the Acropolis on a scale of great magnificence and 
in accordance with the gigantic advancing strides which, under the per- 
vading glorious inspirations, art had made in Athens. The remnants 
of the old temples and their maimed and shattered statues were deemed 
not worth preserving; their sanctity had abandoned them. The poros- 
stone of which the earlier structures were built was now good enough 
only for the new walls with which Cimon commenced to enclose a far 
more extensive portion of the plateau. And to this day the triglyphs, 
columns, and other fragments of the old temple may be seen imbedded 
in the northern wall. But this enlargement of the enclosed area com- 
prised deep hollows at the outskirts; and in raising these to a level 
with the central portion of the plateau, the discarded and despised 
remnants of a less glorious past were there buried, to be resuscitated 
after a lapse of twenty-four centuries. Thus have they now been 
made to speak to us in unmistakable language, and to interpret the 
growth of that later art whose superhuman splendor had silenced its 
predecessors, as it now overshadows all that has since followed. 

Such, in brief, is the wondrous tale of the discovery of an earlier 
Athenian Acropolis which the liberality of the Greek government and 
the skill and enthusiasm of Greek scholars have brought to light. Great 
credit is due to Dr. Cavvadias, the Ephor of Antiquities, for the ad- 
mirable manner in which he conducted these memorable excavations ; 
thus proving himself a worthy successor of the venerable Prof. Ste- 
phanos Koumanoudes, the first and foremost of Greek archeologists 
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whose sacred zeal breathed new life into many an ancient monument, 
and whose life-long labors are in themselves a monument worthy 
the emulation of younger men. Nothing can be more hopeful for the 
future than this zeal and devotion of the Greeks to the imperishable 
legacy of their ancestors. The Greek public and the Greek legislature 
have never stinted the funds required of them for the excavation and 
preservation of the antiquities of the country. In proportion to her 
limited resources and to the magnitude of the work before her, no 
country has done so much as Greece in this connection. Of late years 
more especially the activity of Greek archeologists has been very re- 
markable. It is impossible in the restricted limits of this article to 
give anything like an adequate account of the results achieved on the 
various sites lately explored. They can only be briefly enumerated 
here. 

The Greek Archeological Society, which had already in 1876-77 
excavated the Athenian Asklepieion, on the southern declivity of the 
rock of the Acropolis, during the years 1881-95 prosecuted its re- 
searches of the greater and even more famous sanctuary of Aésculapius 
at Epidauros, again under the direction of Dr. Cavvadias. The whole 
of the vast precinct, sacred to the god, has been laid bare, bringing to 
light, besides the principal temple, the Stadion, the Gymnasium, the 
Propylea, the Porticos, the superb theatre,—one of the largest in 
Greece and almost perfect in preservation,—a number of other build- 
ings, several important pieces of sculpture, and, above all, an unrivalled 
series of inscriptions which thoroughly elucidate a cultus hitherto im- 
perfectly understood, fully explain the healing processes practised by 
the Greeks, and shed, in many respects, a humorous light on the inner 
and familiar aspects of Greek life. The clearing of the Stadion and 
the theatre still continues, with results of the highest archzological 
interest, elucidating many contested points as to the athletics of the 
Greeks. The sanctuary of Demeter at Eleusis had been, from time im- 
memorial, not only one of the most sacred spots in Greece, but one 
whose mystic interest had never been clearly determined. The precise 


nature of the Eleusinian mysteries remains to this day an unsolved 
secret. The details of the site itself were up to a comparatively 
recent time but vaguely known. In 1815 the Society of Dilettanti 
made an imperfect attempt to explore it. The French savant, Lenor- 
mant, went a little farther during his researches in 1860-61. But the 
honor of its entire and thorough exploration belongs to the Greek 
Archeological Society, which, assisted financially by the Greek gov- 
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ernment, carried on systematic and exhaustive excavations from 1882 
to 1890 under the direction of Dr. Philios. The situation and charac- 
ter of the entire group of buildings which constituted the sanctuary 
have been determined, very important pieces of sculpture have been 
recovered, and the large number of inscriptions found there has 
furnished a lucid account of the sacerdotal and administrative organi- 
zation of the sanctuary. These excavations have since been continued, 
the outlying portions of the site being now gradually cleared. Among 
the quite recent finds is a beautiful red-figured terra-cotta plaque, the 
representation on which has some as yet undefined connection with the 
mysteries. Besides these principal achievements, the Archeological 
Society has been occupied during the last few years with several 
other less prominent but not less important undertakings in various 
parts of Greece, notably in the Necropolis of Tanagra, near Thebes, 
where a rich mine of the now famous statuettes, which go by that 
name, had unfortunately been already encroached upon by bands of 
poachers and illicit traders. 

But the field of research in Greece is so vast—it may be said to be 
practically inexhaustible—that no one body of men, no one government, 
can hope to explore it alone. And in this respect the Greeks have 
given proof of no envious or grasping and narrow mind. With a large 
and liberal spirit, worthy of the cause of science, but rarely met with 
in other quarters under precisely similar circumstances, the Greek gov- 
ernment admitted foreign societies and states to share in a work which 
enlists more and more the eager emulation of learned men, since it con- 
fers signal distinction upon those worthy to participate in it. The most 
noteworthy instance of this kind is the exploration of Olympia, not 
only on account of the celebrity of the spot, but because of the unpre- 
cedented richness of the harvest it yielded, as well as the august aus- 
pices under which the work was completed. The fame of the Olympic 
games, which had endured for twelve consecutive centuries, as well as 
the enchanting description, left to us by Pausanias, of the site in Elis, 
“the fairest spot in Greece,” as Lysias calls it, diminutive in extent but 
unequalled in the splendor and unsurpassed in the richness of its tem- 
ples, sanctuaries, and public buildings, adorned with no less than three 
thousand statues, a veritable museum of Greek art, and the shrine of 
the devotion of an entire race—all this was calculated, even at the 
dawn of the science of archeology, to arouse a longing in the breasts 
of learned men for a search after the lost glories of Olympia. 

In a letter to Cardinal Quizini, Bishop of Corfu, in 1728, 
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Montfaucon expressed the conviction that the earth of Elis still 
enshrined innumerable remains of its past greatness. Fifty years later 
Winckelmann wrote: “I am convinced that a great harvest is to 
be reaped in Elis which would surpass all expectations, and that a 
thorough exploration of that spot will shed much light on the his- 
tory of art.” And his ardor in this cause was such that it was 
humorously said of him that he could even become a Mussulman 
if only he were allowed to explore Olympia. To his dying day, in 
1786, Winckelmann, with the Teutonic perseverance, repeated: “ That 
which one desires in earnest always becomes possible: I have this 
matter as much at heart as my history of art.” The Society of Dil- 
ettanti deputed Richard Chandler to visit the site in 1766. Chandler 
was followed by Fauvel, the French consul at Athens, and by John 
Hawkins, an English traveler, toward the close of the century; by 
Colonel W. M. Leake in 1805; by Gell and Dodwell in 1806; and by 
Cockerell in 1811. In 1814 Quatremére de Quincey published his great 
work “ Le Jupiter Olympien, ou |’ Art de la Sculpture Antique,” and 
in 1824 Lord John Spencer Stanhope issued his description of the plain 
of Olympia. Finally in 1829, when, after the battle of Navarino, 
Charles X sent to the Peloponnesus a corps of occupation under 
Marshal Maison, the “ Expédition Scientifique de la Morée,” which 
accompanied the French army, attempted some researches on the site 
of the great temple of the Olympian Zeus. These perfunctory exca- 
vations, however, resulted only in the recovery of a few pieces of 
sculpture, which are now preserved in the Louvre. 

But the complete exploration of the site, which was thus first 
conceived by a Frenchman, earnestly advocated by a German, and 
practically initiated by a French expedition, is mainly due to the 
venerable Prof. Ernst Curtius, whose attempts date from 1852. He 
conceived and directed this vast undertaking, and it was through his 
influence that the late Emperor Frederic was induced to lend his 
patronage and to obtain from the Imperial Diet the necessary funds, 
which ultimately amounted to no less than $200,000. Excava- 
tions, carriéd on under a formal convention with the Greek govern- 
ment, were begun in 1875, and were continued during six consecutive 
winter campaigns on a thoroughly scientific and prearranged plan. 
Beyond some traces of the researches of 1829, and a few vestiges of 
walls, there remained above ground but few indications of the glories 
of Olympia. The games were celebrated for the last time in 393 A.D., 
and in the following year they were prohibited by a decree of the 
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Emperor Theodosius L In 425 Theodosius II, in his iconoclastic 
zeal, ordered the very buildings to be burnt. They had already 
been denuded of their most precious objects by the repeated plun- 
dering of Roman and Byzantine emperors. The invasion of Greece by 
the Goths under Alaric, and, later, by the Slavs, carried havoc through 
what remained of Olympia. The temple of Zeus was then transformed 
into a fortress and surrounded by a massive wall built of the fragments 
of other monuments. T'wo terrible earthquakes, in 522 and 551, levelled 
to the ground both that temple and whatever else was still standing ; 
and the subsequent abandonment of the site by the inhabitants, who 
sought safety on higher ground, left the forces of nature to preserve 
from further devastation what the fury of man had spared. The two 
rivers within which the Altis, the sacred precinct, was confined,—the 
Alpheus and the Cladeus,—in course of time changed their channels, 
and by repeated inundations deposited layers of alluvial soil, from fif- 
teen to twenty feet deep, over the whole extent of the enclosure ; 
while, on the other hand, rains and landslips carried down the 
slopes of Mount Cronion, which shelters the Altis to the north, 
enormous masses of earth, thus helping to give a restful burial to 
the much shattered and devastated remains of what was once the 
“fairest spot in Greece.” To remove this huge earthen shroud, to 
examine every stone, to mark every vestige that came to light, was 
the heroic task through which the German mission resolutely labored 
in their search after the hallowed relics of Olympia. And their devo- 
tion and perseverance were richly rewarded. ‘ One hundred and thirty 
marble statues and reliefs, thirteen thousand bronze objects, six thou- 
sand coins, four hundred inscriptions, a thousand objects in terra-cotta, 
forty buildings: such was the wonderful booty won by the explorers.” ' 

Yet the recovery of the famous Hermes of Praxiteles alone would 
have been deemed ample reward for their toil and expense. These 
treasures now fill an entire museum built near the spot through the 
liberality of M. Syngros, a Greek banker. And such is the flood of 
light they have shed on the particular branch of Hellenic life which 
was connected with Olympia, that we can now read Pindar with as inti- 
mate a knowledge of the details to which his odes refer, as if we had 
been eye-witnesses of the very events. It is perhaps not unwarrantable 
to add that to this resuscitation of the fame of Olympia we may trace, 
in no small degree, the enthusiasm which attended the recent revival 
of the Olympic games at Athens. 


' Laloux et Monceaux, ‘‘ La Restauration de l’Olympie.” 
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Not the least important result of this scientific triumph of the 
Germans was the emulation it excited among French scholars—an 
emulation far more honorable and beneficial than the competition in 
armaments. The French, who were the first to establish a permanent 
school of archee ology at Athens, had already signalized their presence 
in Greece by various minor explorations, the best known of which was 
Beulé’s discovery of the Propylea gate. But the impression which the 
Olympian excavations created in the world of letters urged them to 
look around for an undertaking of comparable importance. The 
island of Delos, now uninhabited, but in the palmy days of Greece one 
of the most flourishing and lovely of the Cyclades,—the birthplace and 
revered shrine of Apollo, teeming with the wealth of pious offerings of 
the Hellenic world, studded with sanctuaries and temples, planted with 
a forest of statues and altars, the envied goal of sacred embassies, but 
now abandoned, bereft of vegetation, almost forgotten, and rarely visited 
but by ships under quarantine,—Delos had attracted the attention of 
French archeologists as early as 1873. The first desultory researches 
of M. Lebégue, however, did not result in much of interest. The 
Greek Archeological Society, which, after him, took up the work, 
was more successful. But the French school at Athens claimed the 
right of reversion, and instituted serious excavations in 1877, under 
MM. Dumont and Homolles. 

The distinguishing and, for the French savants, creditable feature 
of these excavations consists in the fact that, beyond the ancient 
fame of the Delian sanctuary, no precise indications were available 
as guides to its exploration. Delos was one of the few important 
centres in Greece which Pausanias did not visit; while all the other 
ancient accounts of it which we know to have been written have 
been lost. Moreover, Delos, after suffering repeated spoliations, was 
plundered and completely devastated by one of Mithridates’s generals 
in 87 B. c., and from that devastation it does not seem to have re- 
covered. What we know of its subsequent fate is, that the Knights of 
St. John used the ruins of its temples and public buildings as material 
for their churches and fortresses in the adjacent islands, and the god- 
less pillage of marble ready-hewn went on until quite recent times. 
Hence there was hardly any landmark left as a guide to the sites of 
the principal structures and especially to that of the great temple of 
Apollo. In spite of these disadvantages M. Homolles’s work, which 
was carried on from 1877 to 1880 and was then continued by other 
members of the French school up to 1890, succeeded beyond expecta- 
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tion. The inroads above referred to despoiled Delos almost completely 
of architectural and artistic remains. But the topography of the small 
island, which was but an extensive sanctuary, has been determined ; 
while the harvest of inscriptions, dating from the seventh century B. c. 
to the early years of our era, is so rich and valuable that it constitutes 
in itself a new and important source of Greek history. Contempo- 
raneously with the work carried on at Delos, another member of the 
French school, M. Maurice Holleaux, undertook the exploration of 
another sanctuary of Apollo, situated at the foot of Mount Ptoion, to 
the east of the plain which formed, until lately, Lake Copais, in 
Beeotia. The temple of Apollo Ptoios was celebrated as an ancient 
oracle of the god ; and M. Holleaux’s researches have resulted not only 
in defining the position and structure of the temple itself, but in estab- 
lishing its great antiquity by a number of very important inscriptions 
and by a series of archaic statues in marble and bronze, the comparison 
of which latter with the like sculptures unearthed on the Acropolis 
as well as in Eleusis and Delos, elucidates the development of early 
Greek art. 

The French were apparently minded or destined by circumstances 
to bring to light the various ancient abodes of the sun-god in Greece. 
Their latest and greatest undertaking has been the excavation of the 
celebrated Delphic shrine of Apollo. The importance of this work, 
which is still in progress, is so exceptional, and the interest which 
attaches to the subject so absorbing, that it must be reserved for a 
separate and concluding article. That article will include a survey of 
the archeological researches of the American school at Athens, which 
are already such as to do much credit to American scholarship. 

J. GENNADIUS. 





THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET. 


THE economists tell us that it is the price of the surplus of any 
product placed on a foreign market that determines the price of the 
entire mass produced. The farmer in Minnesota whose wheat is sold, 
ground, and eaten in the next town gets no higher price for it—so long 
as the whole country raises more wheat than the people of the country 
can eat—than will yield a profit if it be sent five thousand miles to 
Liverpool. Clearly then it is to the advantage of the wheat growers 
all over the land that the population should increase and multiply and 

jax fat on wheaten bread—that the demand for what can be raised 
should keep pace with the supply, or, as the acute French put it much 
more simply and completely, with the offer. This may seem a crude, 
even rude, law to cite as underlying the marriage customs of the Re- 
public and closely and directly affecting the happiness of millions of 
women and men and their offspring. But such a law there is, and, on 
the whole, I am enough of an optimist to believe that it works steadily 
for the bettering of the condition of the race. 

Whatever else marriage may or ought to be, and however the fact 
may be concealed or modified by associations—religious, social, literary, 
—there can be no doubt that it is, for a very large part of the women 
of the country, a means of livelihood. No one knows what the pro- 
portion is, but no one will deny that a very large number of girls 
regard a husband as the only sure source of such means as are required 
for their support, and that this view is frequently correct. Of course 
other conditions are involved and often are controlling ; some more 
refined and pleasant, some perhaps decidedly less so, but for a very 
considerable number it remains true that they expect to be supported 
through marriage and know of no other way. I do not now argue for 
or against the desirability of such a state of things ; I do not assert or 
deny that it is a law of nature, or of human society, or of Providence: 
I simply cite the fact and venture to point out some of its results, and 
the bearing on them of the simple economic law that governs the dis- 
position of marriageable women as it does of Minnesota wheat. 

To begin with, in all thickly populated and settled communities the 
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number of women born tends slightly to exceed the number of men. 
Here, then, is produced continuously and without chance for evasion or 
hope of any facile change, a slight but appreciable surplus of women. 
So far as their destination is marriage, and supposing the tendency to 
marriage equally strong in both sexes, and the Christian institution of 
monogamy to prevail, there must be an offer (an offer, in the strictly 
economic sense only) somewhat greater than the demand. This dis- 
crepancy, slight in itself, is liable to be increased in the ratio that men 
may be unwilling or unable to take unto themselves wives; and thus 
the intensity of the desire, the need even, of marriage among women, 
other things being equal, tends to become greater. The only way in 
which it can be—I will not say corrected, for some of my readers 
doubtless think it a divinely ordained force in the regulation of human 
progress,—but let me say that the only way in which it can be reduced, 
is by reducing the necessity to women of marriage as a means of 
securing a living. This, I think, is precisely what has happened, and 
in increasing ratio within the last half or even quarter of a century. 
Of course the process has been going on more or less regularly since 
the dawn of historic civilization. But it has been more rapid and 
general and therefore more obvious, especially in America, within the 
period mentioned. 

Within the memory of any of us who has passed middle age, a 
woman in America who did not marry and had to support herself, gen- 
erally and almost exclusively did so by domestic service or sewing or 
some form of teaching. The woman, whatever her class, who remained 
what was then far more ungraciously than now termed an “old maid,” 
and who gained her own living, did so in one or other of these pur- 
suits. It is very different now, and in two ways. First, in the old 
callings there is far more scope and an increased demand, which is, I 
think, out of proportion to the increase of population. More servants 
are employed, their duties are more varied, more skill and intelligence 
are required, the pay is better, the average standard of comfort is 
higher, and a number of peculiar services has been added in which 
women can engage with a standing greatly improved and less undesir- 
able to those who formerly shunned all service as “menial.” Very 
probably many of the women under whose eyes these remarks are 
likely to fall will still see in any form of service a means of livelihood 
to be accepted only as the last desperate resource, and some of them 
perhaps will think that the changes I have noted ought not to be con- 
sidered for a moment in comparison with the advantages of marriage, 
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as they know it or imagine it. But I am speaking not of their class, 
which in mere point of numbers is not overwhelmingly important, but 
of the great body of women who must live and may have to marry,— 
in short of the marriageable product. 

On that the increased desirability or scope of any employment 
yielding a living may have some influence. As to the occupation of 
what was formerly the sewing woman, it has developed widely in many 
directions. Far greater numbers of women are employed in the sim- 
pler processes, and even in these the statistics show that there has been 
an advance in money wages which has been enhanced in practical value 
by the decline in the cost of nearly all the necessaries of life except 
rent. Passing from these processes to those that require something 
more than patient industry, that require dexterity, ingenuity, taste, we 
find a very pronounced advance in the number of things that women 
can do in the way of “sewing,” and get wages for doing which, either 
in actual amount or in what they will purchase, are far beyond what 
could be earned say in the ’fifties. Closely allied to these employments 
and growing out of them are those connected with the higher branches 
of the business of providing women’s apparel or the materials for it. 
There are numerous business houses in the United States to-day who 
pay to women in certain positions connected with the manufacture and 
sale of clothing a salary that forty years since would have supported at 
least a score of sewing women. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
very great demand for women as teachers, chiefly in the public schools, 
which is unquestionably greater than the mere growth of the popula- 
tion requires, and which, as in the other occupations, has developed 
more exacting and better paid positions. 

Here, then, is one of the two modes in which the situation is 
changed. The old employments afford more and more satisfactory 
chances of livelihood. The second mode is, perhaps, more important 
and is certainly more striking. It consists in the rapid development of 
entirely new employments. 

This change has been more recent, more rapid and extensive than 
the other. The most important, so far as numbers are concerned, is in 
the employment of women in shops, at the sales counters, or as cashiers 
and bookkeepers, and as stenographers and typewriters in general busi- 
ness and the professions. Statistics are not needed to establish the 
immense progress in this direction. Any one who goes up and down 
in the land, and especially in the towns and cities, can see or learn it 
for himself. In the city of New York, for instance, in what may be 
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called the office-building district below Chambers Street, where the 
population of a good-sized town is gathered tier on tier within the 
ground area of a common city lot, young women swarm. Morning 
and evening the streets are crowded with them. Farther uptown, for 
at least a couple of miles, at the same hours a large proportion of the 
crowds that stream along the streets are young women also, these 
mostly of what is known as the shop-girl class. These are now com- 
mon sights of city life, but a man need not be very old—at least I hope 
not—to remember when the sight of a half dozen young women in the 
neighborhood of Wall Street was a novel and exciting event, and 
when, in the uptown stores, even in those devoted to the sale of the 
most esoteric constituents of women’s attire, women were found as 
customers only, and were waited upon, more or less skilfully, by 
persons of the superior sex. 

Statistics, as I have said, are not required to prove the change. 
They are, however, useful to measure its extent. Take the figures of 
the census of 1890 with reference to the number of those engaged in 
what are classed as gainful occupations. The total is 22,735,661; it 
was 17,392,099 in 1880,—an advance of 80.72 per cent. The increase 
in the number of males engaged in gainful occupations was 27.64 per 
cent; but the increase in the number of females was 47.68 per cent. 
As the increase in total population for the same period was a trifle 
under 25 per cent, it will be seen how very marked was the influx of 
women in the income-earning occupations. If now we turn to the em- 
ployments as classified in the census reports, we find the following ratio 
of increase prevail: professional services, men 48.53 per cent, women 
75.84 per cent; domestic and personal service, men 15.97 per cent, 
women 41.15 per cent; manufacturing and mechanical industries, men 
46.01 per cent, women 62.87 per cent; trade and transportation, men 
71.75 per cent, women 263.25 per cent. These percentages would, of 
course, be misleading if the totals were disregarded, but they indicate 
clearly enough the direction in which the change has been going on, and 
the lines on which it has been most marked, while the totals show that 
women are now a little more than 17 per cent of those engaged in gainful 
occupations, whereas in 1880 they were a little less than 15 per cent. 

The advance is still more strikingly indicated in the statistics of 
special employments. On the following page is a table the chief 
significance of which any one can take in at a glance. It shows the 
number of men and the number of women engaged in each occupation 
according to the census of 1880 and that of 1890: 
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Census of | Census of 


ME ND W NGAG N GAINFUL U vs. 
N AND WOMEN ENGAGED I AINFUL OCCUPATIONS 1880. 1890. 





Artists and teachers of art, men 7,043 11,676 
women 2,061 10,810 


Authors, men 811 8,989 


320 2,725 


17,295 27,636 
13,182 34,519 





Teachers, men 9€,581 
women 154,375 245,230 


Nurses and midwives, men | 1,189 6,688 
women | 14,422 51,402 


Sales, men 24,535 
women 7,744 


Bookkeepers and accountants, men 57,425 
women | 2,365 


ee ee 23,820 
ihn. 5'a.0s kinks on. b ene eR Gekeues | 1,647 


Stenographers and typewriters, men ...........6......006 
women 





The classification of the census of 1880 does not include stenogra- 
phers and typewriters. The census states that among bookkeepers 
and accountants women counted 2,365, and among clerks and copy- 
ists 1,647,—in all, 4,012. The total number of women in these classes 
and of stenographers and typewriters in 1890 was 113,005. The num- 
ber of women in all the occupations in the above table was in 1880 
196,106 ; in 1890 it was 516,140. Speaking broadly five women were 
engaged in these occupations in 1890 as against two in 1880. In cer- 
tain occupations the change in the relative number of the men and 
women is very noteworthy. In 1880 the women were less than a fourth 
of the artists and teachers of art, in 1890 they were nearly one half. 
Of musicians and teachers of music in 1880 there were only about two 
women to three men, in 1890 there were nearly four women to three 
men. It is to be borne in mind, however, that these changes are excep- 
tional. In the occupations which women have “invaded” in the 
largest numbers, those of teachers, salesmen, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, typewriters, etc., the ratio of increase has been about the same 
with the two sexes. As I have already pointed out, taking all the 
gainful occupations, although the ratio of increase for women is 47.88 
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per cent, and for men only 27.64 per cent, yet the women are in 1890 
but 17 per cent of the total as against 15 per cent in 1880. It isa 
fair conclusion that while many more women earned their own living 
in 1890 than in 1880, they had over the whole field to a very slight 
extent only displaced the men. 

The change in the proportion of women who now earn an income, 
and presumably a living, is the important point. About one in three 
of the total population are engaged in “ gainful occupation,” and only 
one in about twenty of the female population. The proportion to 
females of marriageable age is, of course, much larger, and it is this 
percentage that produces the effect I have noted as to the necessity of 
marriage to women as a means of support. What the effect is upon 
society, I do not now propose to discuss. It is much too large and 
complex a question to be stated even with any fulness in a single arti- 
cle. Whether a smaller proportion of women will marry, whether they 
will marry at a later age, whether fewer children will be born, whether 
the average of happiness in wedded life will be greater, whether the 
offspring will be better cared for,—are the subordinate or associated 
questions as to which there is room for much honest difference of 
opinion and for endless discussion. The facts I have noted, the statis- 


tics I have cited—and they would undoubtedly be much more strikin; 


r 
o 
were they brought down five years later,—show that it is becoming 


c 


clearly easier for the average woman in the United States to earn her 
livelihood without marriage—if she so choose. 


EDWARD CARY. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


THE result of the Canadian elections has aroused a great deal of 
attention on two continents, and in the United States peculiar 
interest has been evoked by the fact that the bone of contention 
resembled very closely the one which caused the American civil war, 
—namely, States’ rights. Since 1878 the Conservatives of Canada 
have held power, and always by large majorities. To the surprise of 
everybody, on June 23 last, however, the tables were turned, and the 
Liberals swept the country, the province of Quebec, especially, swell- 


ing the victory by an overwhelming vote, her country parishes, where 


the church is supreme, vying with the cities in the overthrow. The 
Government counted on Quebec for its principal support, and only a few 
days before the election the French leader telegraphed the premier to 
be hopeful, as he would guarantee him a majority in his own province 
of at least twenty. Had that prediction been verified, Canada would 
still be Conservative in politics, and the old fiscal policy would not be 
disturbed. But the Liberals won nearly every seat, and on the night 
of the battle the three French ministers were defeated, and fell with 
their comrades. One statesman, however, who after twenty-three 
years’ hard service had been deposed by his successors, succeeded in 
carrying his constituency, and by the irony of fate becomes leader of 
the French opposition in the House of Commons. 

There were two important issues before the people, though the 
Conservative platform embraced no fewer than ten planks. The Mani- 
toba Schools Question was one of them; the other was the tariff. As 
the reader will probably remember, Manitoba entered the Union 
in 1870, and in the following year established, after the manner 
of the older provinces, a system of schools for Protestants and Cath- 
olics under the supervision of a joint school board, each manag- 
ing its own schools. As time wore on, and the Protestant popu- 
lation materially increased, it was deemed advisable by the majority 
to change the system, and, accordingly, in 1890, public schools were 
established. Against the new plan the Roman Catholics interposed 


a strong protest. They appealed to the Governor-General in coun- 
48 
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cil for relief, demanded their share of the public money allotted for 
education, and insisted on having the old system restored. The 
agitation was vigorously opposed by the stronger party, and much 
ill-feeling was engendered. After passing various steps, the appeal 
finally reached the Privy Council of Great Britain, and judgment, 
in 1895, was given in favor of the Roman Catholics. The Canadian 
Government prepared a remedial order restoring to the Catholics 
their right to a share of the legislative school grant. It had little 
effect, however, on the Manitoba majority, and that legislature refused 
to entertain it. A commission went to Winnipeg and tried the policy 
of conciliation. It fared no better, and then a bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons to compel the Manitoba government to yield. 
In the meantime, general elections were held in the prairie province, 
and the ministry came back more popular than ever. 

The remedial bill was killed in committee by the vigorous obstruc- 
tion of a dissatisfied wing of the Conservatives, aided by some of the 
Liberals. Parliament expired by the effluxion of time on April 23, the 
Cabinet was reconstructed, and Sir Charles Tupper took his place at 
the head of the Government, and began a seven weeks’ campaign among 
the electorate. His opponent was Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, a Roman Cath- 
olic gentleman of high character, who had failed, however, to gain the 
ear of his church. The mandements of the hierarchy played an 
important part in the great contest. The bishops of Ontario and the 
maritime provinces did not go as far as their lordships of Quebec. The 
latter went very farindeed. They maintained that to the ecclesiastical 
power belonged the right to judge whether the interference should 
take place in the form of command or of counsel, and when that 
interference took the imperative form only one thing remained to 
be done by the faithful, and that was to obey. The interests of 
the church rose superior to all rights, all considerations, and all 
political aspirations. Before the electors, in the churches and else- 
where, the priests were very outspoken. Some of them went beyond 
the mandement, and made their own comments on it. The editors of 
French newspapers on the Liberal side were denounced, and threat- 
ened with excommunication and the index. It was the first time in 
very many years that the church had come out so openly in favor 
of one political party, and religious excitement, naturally, ran high. 
Parkman writes :— 

‘* The peace of Paris gave civil liberty to the people of Quebec, but the con- 
queror left their religious system untouched, and through it they have imposed 
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upon themselves a weight of ecclesiastical tutelage that finds few equals in the 
most Catholic countries of Europe. Such guardianship is not without certain 
advantages. For when faithfully exercised it aids to uphold some of the tamer 
virtues, if that can be called a virtue which needs the constant presence of a sen- 
tinel to keep it from escaping ; but it is fatal to mental robustness and moral 
courage ; and if French-Canada would fulfil its aspirations it must cease to be one 
of the most priest-ridden communities of the modern world.” 


After such an exhibition, the dictum that the church thoroughly 
understands her people, and thinks for them must be revised. Her 
own safety, hereafter, will, more likely, be her first thought. To 
her the spectacle could not be edifying, of thousands of her sons 
marching to the polls, and voting for candidates whom she had 
unsparingly condemned. Recovery from such a shock will be slow. 

The heads of the church in Canada have always opposed annexa- 
tion to the United States, and the maintenance of British connection is 
their first thought. In 1812, and again in 1837, they were on England’s 
side. They won. The reason, perhaps, is not far to seek. They dis- 
like change; they move with deliberation. Britain left with them the 
laws, language, institutions, and the religion which they had enjoyed 
before the conquest of 1759, unimpaired and complete. They are not 
so sure that the church would retain its hold on the people by a 
political change and by the severance of old ties. The cwrés think that 
in the Republic their flocks would be exposed to temptations which do 
not exist in their own villages. It must be confessed, exiles lose, in 
time, many of their primitive characteristics. They live under less re- 
straint, and while they attend faithfully to their religious duties, and are 
good citizens, generally, the fact cannot be disguised that the church has 
not the same grasp in the new home that it had in the old one on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence and theinterior of Quebec. This the Canadian 
clergy understand very well, and it pains them to learn that the Amer- 
ican disregard of the cloth sometimes makes headway among the younger 
exiles, and that the soutane is rarely seen in American streets. To keep 
the power they have over their people is their first idea ; but their failure, 
the other day, to dominate the voters of their respective flocks, prompts 
one to believe that a great upheaval is about to take place, and I 
notice, already, that in some quarters in the American Union the 
hope is expressed that the French are not averse to changing their 
allegiance. Indeed, much is made of their disobedience to clerical 
dictation, but, from the American standpoint, the failure of the priests 
disposes of one of the chief objections to union or annexation. It will 
be found, however, that though annexation is still far off, emigration 
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will continue to flow extensively into the United States from Quebec, 
even should a change of flags not ensue. Repatriation has been tried 
by the Quebec legislature, but no appreciable result has followed the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent on the experiment. 

During the campaign, Mr. Laurier was styled by a bishop of 
prominence, “a rationalistic Liberal.” He resented this, and the 
voters, following suit, voted for his candidates. The cry was raised 
against him that he was not a good Catholic, but it lost him no support 
among the members of his creed, and many Conservative Protestants 
went to his side out of sympathy for him, and as a rebuke to the 
priesthood whose domination they considered ought to be opposed. 
For the first time in the history of Canada, a French-Canadian was put 
up as Premier. The opportunity was too good to be lost, and many 
ballots were cast for him on that score alone. 

The other issue upon which the election turned was tariff reform. It 
was known that Mr. Laurier and Sir Richard Cartwright differed on 
that question on several essential points. At heart the leader is a free 
trader, and his views on reciprocity with the United States are exceed- 
ingly liberal and broad. On the other hand, his lieutenant favors 
commercial union, or unrestricted reciprocity. In the beginning of 
the campaign, these friendly rivals were not publicly en évidence to- 
gether, and, for a time, the prospective Finance Minister confined him- 
self to a limited area and talked little of the policy which, if returned 
to power, the Liberals would introduce. Free trade as it exists in the 
British Isles is, of course, impossible in a country like Canada, which 


is territorially great, but sparse in population, and where the public 
debt is high. The most was made, during the elections, of Mr. Laurier’s 
known views, and it was urged strongly that unless he were defeated 
the Dominion would relapse into a slaughter market for the United 


States ; her workshops and factories would close down, and her arti- 
sans would find themselves on the very brink of ruin and starvation. 
That these statements were believed, the returns from the polling booths 
of Ontario and other manufacturing districts will supply the proof. 
All is fair, doubtless, in love, war, and politics, and so the Liberal leader 
found himself confronted, at the outset, by a formidable charge. This 
he hastened to disprove. It has been given out that there is to be no 
immediate tinkering with the tariff,—that no radical change will take 
place in the duties until notice is given far in advance, so that no in- 
terests can suffer by a sudden or violent attack upon them. A tariff 
for revenue the country must have ; it is an absolute necessity ; but 
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haste will be made slowly in the direction of reducing the present pro- 
tective tariff. In all his speeches, Mr. Laurier has spoken of gradual 
reduction, and not an immediate resort to the pruning knife. As many 
manufacturers are Liberals, it is clear that few of their votes would have 
gone to the Liberal leader unless he had assured them of the course he 
intended to pursue. A lightning change would be bad for the country 
at large, even if the Dominion could afford it, and afford it she cannot, 
at present, owing to her financial position, and the obligations which 
must be met. The public will welcome free-trade relations with Great 
Britain and the United States. It is not impossible to have a new 
treaty with the latter country, based on grounds of common advantage, 
and Mr. Laurier and his friends are warmly in favor of making another 
attempt to bring it about. There is every reason to expect that a fair 
compact can be brought about by the statesmen of both countries who 
desire to see every avenue of trade and commerce opened up. Joseph 
Howe was of that opinion as far back as July, 1865, when he made his 
powerful address at the great international commercial convention in 
Detroit, where he spoke for Canada to five thousand business men, in 
the vain attempt to stay the repeal of the Act of 1854. He said:— 


‘*We are here to determine how best we can draw together, in the bonds of 
peace, friendship, and commercial prosperity, the three great branches of the 
British family. In the presence of this great theme all petty interests should 
stand rebuked—we are not dealing with the concerns of a city, a province, or a 
state, but with the future of our race in all time to come. Some reference has 
been made to ‘elevators’ in your discussions. What we want is an elevator to 
lift our souls to the height of this great argument. Why should not these three 
great branches of the family flourish, under different systems of government, it 
may be, but forming one grand whole, proud of a common origin, and of their 
advanced civilization ?” 


One of the first acts, it is believed, that the Liberal Government 
will do, will be to send a deputation to Washington, headed by Sir 
Richard Cartwright, to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with the United 
States. Both countries are old enough now to understand one 
another’s needs perfectly. It is not to be supposed—nor would the 
idea be entertained for a moment in Canada—that the terms to be 
agreed upon would be favorable to only one of the parties to the bar- 
gain. There must, in all matters of this kind, be some give and take. 
The United States, several years ago, distinctly made overtures to 
Canada, and more recently to the West Indies, offering special privi- 
leges on condition that they would have an interchange of commodities, 
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but not allowing British manufactures in on the same terms. This, of 
course, was not entertained by the Conservative Government then in 
power at Ottawa, nor would it be entertained to-day by the Liberal 
administration sitting in the same place. It is not likely that the Im- 
perial Government would sanction any such arrangement, were it 
resolved upon by the United States and Canada. The discrimination 
against British goods would be a serious matter, and the Colonial 
Office would not hear of it, it is safe to say. Indeed, a ruling has been 
had upon the subject already. Lord Ripon, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the Earl of Rosebery’s Cabinet, is the author of the fol- 
lowing despatch, which was made public only a short time ago. It 
describes the policy to which Liberals and Conservatives alike, in Eng- 
land, are fully committed :— 

‘* If a colony were to grant preferential treatment to the produce of a foreign 
country, and were to refuse to extend the benefit of that treatment to the mother 
country, and the other colonies, or some of them, such a step could not fail to 
isolate and alienate that country from the rest of the empire, and attract it politi- 
cally as well as commercially toward the favored power. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are convinced that the colonies will agree that such a result would be fraught 
with danger to the interests of the empire as a whole, and that they will also 
agree that it would be impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to assent to any 
such arrangement.” 

The present Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, holds the same 
views. His Zollverein scheme, however, which provides for closer 


trade relations between the mother country and her colonies, and their 
attitude, on a common understanding with each other, in dealing with 
foreign countries, and more particularly with the United States, does 
not appear to be making great headway. England would never con- 


sent to place a tax on breadstuffs or food supplies. That is a self- 
evident fact. If the main principles embodied in his scheme, however, 
had been adopted some years ago, beyond doubt by this time England 
and Canada, and the other colonies, would have had fair reciprocal 
trade relations established, not only with the United States, but with 
other foreign countries as well. Just now the United States enjoys 
the great advantage of having the markets of Australia, the Cape, and 
the West Indies as free to her as to any of the sister colonies, or even 
Great Britain herself. Figures are accessible showing her increased 
trade with the colonies and dependencies of the empire, and also the in- 
creased exports that she is sending to Great Britain and her possessions, 
and the gradual decrease of her imports, rendering her every day more 
and more independent. The promoters of the movement think that 
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the time is very opportune for urging some definite action on the part 
of Great Britain toward a united empire, with the closest possible trade- 
relations between the various component parts, and operating together 
if any foreign countries refuse reciprocal rights. On this subject, the 
Liberals of Canada have taken, thus far, no firm stand. The Con- 
servatives have looked into it, and it has enthusiastic and sanguine 
supporters. If Sir Charles Tupper had been retained, his Government 
might have dealt with it, or, at all events, tried todo so. Mr. Laurier, 
however, may be open to overtures. In the meantime, the latter 
strongly favors reciprocity with the United States, and he will make 
every effort in his power to get it. It formed a plank in his platform, 
and his party made the most of it in the manifesto issued to the electors 
from the Liberal headquarters. Thousands of them voted for it, as 
they did at previous elections; for reciprocity has been part of their 
policy for very many years. It will be interesting to note the future 
history of this question, and to inquire into the causes of past failures, 
should success crown the efforts of the Liberals. 

The stagnation of trade, the general business depression, and the 
shrinkages in values, creating a strong feeling of unrest and distrust 
everywhere, contributed also their quota to the fall of the Government. 
The high tariff in but few instances afforded any relief for the decline 
in affairs. The people, eager for a change, and in a spirit almost of 
desperation, welcomed a platform which, at least, was different from 
the one which had prevailed for nearly two decades. They were pre- 
pared to accept it all the sooner when they were told that the changes 
proposed would be gradual and not revolutionary or drastic. The 
Conservatives offered no change in the diet, and persisted in declaring 
that their policy of protection had created prosperity in the country. 
The electors took their choice, and the axe fell on the national policy 
and the promises which had been made in its behalf. 

Eighteen years is a long time for a single party to hold office con- 
tinuously. Horace Greeley used to say that every eight years a party 
ought to dissolve. In Canada, however, our political system allows 
a party to rule just so long as it has a majority at its back in Parlia- 
ment. When that force is taken away it must succumb and give place 
to the other side. 

With the death of Sir John A. Macdonald, passed away forever in 
Canada, what might be called dictatorial leadership. One-man power 
has seen its last day, and no successor will come. The influence 
exerted by Sir John was remarkable, His word was law; his com- 
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mands were never disobeyed. In the hollow of his hand he virtually 
held the policy, the principles, the doctrines, and the members of the 
party which recognized him as its chieftain. Indeed, the party, as it 
existed during his time, was largely of his own creation. He was him- 


self the party. As he grew in years, the men who began life with 
him continued to shower their tokens of love and devotion upon him. 
The younger men took their places in the groove, and awaited his 
orders. He was a lucky captain, and his ship never lacked sailors, the 
ancient superstition holding good in his case. When he was called to 
another scene the times and the manners speedily underwent a change, 
and no Prime Minister since has been able to sway the party as he 
swayed it from the day he took command. Four tried it in as many 
years, but all failed. The conditions, evidently, are not as they used 
to be. There are many who still believe that had he lived there 
would have been no school-bill question to vex the voters. It would 
have been settled years ago by the methods peculiar to his genius. 
As a panacea, he would have held out to the people the national 
policy for the fourth time, with every probability of getting them to 
accept it. But his personality would have been his strongest card, 
and it might have won the day. 

In the new Parliament of Canada there are many members who 
enter that arena for the first time. Many of the old hands on both 
sides have gone down in the fight. French-Canada provides the First 
Minister, and backs him with the largest majority she ever gave to a 
party. The Independents number about half a score. Later their alle- 
giance will go to the Government, for ’t was ever thus. Mr. Laurier’s 
actual majority can only be guessed at until the first vote in the House 
is taken. It is estimated that he will start with thirty-five, which is 
considered a good working majority, but it will increase as time goes 
on. With that majority he can with ease carry out his fiscal and trade 
policies. He will encounter little obstruction at the hands of the 
Senate, despite the fact that that body is composed almost entirely of 
his political opponents. It has not been their habit to interfere much 
with the measures passed by the lower House. Upon these measures 
keen glances will be cast from time to time by watchful eyes in both 
England and the United States. 

GEORGE STEWART. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: The American Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, held at Washington, last April, for the specific purpose of promoting the 
establishment of a permanent system of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, has published (Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y., $1.50), in a hand- 
some volume, a full report of its proceedings, including the addresses made by 
the Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Senator Edmunds, Carl Schurz, President Eliot, 
and others. The volume contains also an exhaustive history of arbitration by 
Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University. ‘* America and Europe” (Putnam, 
75 cts.) contains three scholarly and able discussions of our international rela- 
tions—1) The United States and Great Britain, by David A. Wells: (2) The 
Monroe Doctrine, by Hon. E. J. Phelps ; (3) Arbitration in International Disputes, 
by Carl Schurz: a very timely and valuable book. 


History: ** The Trent Affair.” Including a review of English and American 
relations at the beginning of the civil war. By Thomas L. Harris, A.M. The 
history of the Trent Affair, its political aspects, the diplomatic discussions to 
which it gave rise, the principles of international law which it helped to estab- 
lish, the opinions of eminent publicists, and the relation of the case to preceding 
discussions—these things indicate the scope of the book. (Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Co.) ‘*Ireland.” 1494-1868. By William O'Connor Morris. 
Cambridge Historical Series, edited by G. W. Prothero, fellow of Kings College, 
and professor of history in the University of Edinburgh. The aim of this series 
is to sketch the history of modern Europe with that of its chief colonies and 
conquests, from the end of the fifteenth century to the present time. (Macmillan, 
$1.60.) 


MIsc=LLANEOUS : ** The Industrial Army.” By Fayette Stratton Giles. This 
work discusses certain proposed means of relieving and alleviating poverty and 
crime. (Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. $1.25.) ‘The Nature of an Universe of 
Life.” By Leonidas Spratt. (Vance Printing Co., Jacksonville, Fla.) ‘* The 
Ascent of Woman.” By Roy Devereux. Part I—Of Her Life; part I1—Of Her 
Looks. (Roberts Bros., Boston.) ‘* Philip Augustus.” Foreign Statesmen Series. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hutton. Edited by Professor Bury, Trinity College, Dublin. 
This new series will include in its scope the lives of eminent statesmen of conti- 
nental Europe, necessarily being limited to those who have exercised an undeni- 
able influence on the general course of European affairs. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 
‘Our Nation’s History and Song.” With the campaign songs our fathers sung, 
arranged chronologically, with historical sketches and party platforms of each 
campaign, etc. By Joseph M. Clay. (Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 50 cts.) 
**Guns and Cavalry.” Their performance in the past and their prospects in the 
future. By Major E. 8. May, R.A., author of ** Achievements of Field Artil- 
lery,” With plans and illustrations. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 


FICTION: ** Vera Vorontzoff.”.. By Sonja Kovalevsky. Translated by Anna 
von Rydingsvard (Baroness von Proschwitz). Withsketch of Sonja Kovalevsky’s 
life. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., $1.25.) ‘*The Provost and the Last of the 
Lairds.” By Jno. Galt. Introduction by 8. R. Crockett. Illustrated by Jno. 
Wallace. 2 vols. (Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25 ea.) ‘* Kings in Exile.” A 
Romance of Modern History. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor 
and E. Barlow. With illustrations by Bieler, Conconi, and Myrbach. (Mac- 
millan, $1.) ‘‘ Earth’s Enigmas.” A volume of stories by Chas. G. D, Roberts. 
(Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) * Artists’ Wives.” By Alphonse Daudet. A 
dozen short stories, in Daudet’s best style, forming an argument against 
artists marrying. Illustrated by Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi. (Macmillan, $1.) 
‘“*Where the Atlantic Meets the Land.” By Caldwell Lipsett. Sixteen short 
stories of Irish life. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) ‘* Effie Hetherington.” By Robert 
Buchanan. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) ‘* Nets for the Wind.” By Una Taylor. 
Eleven short stories. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) ‘* The Gold Fish of Gran Chima.” 
By Chas. F. Lummis. Illustrated by Sandham, R.C.A. (Boston: Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., $1.50.) 


JUVENILE Fiction: ‘‘A Bad Penny.” By Jno. T. Wheelright, author of 
«© A Child of the Century,” *‘ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” etc. Illustrated by 
F. S. Atwood. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., $1.25.) ‘* Fairy Tales.” By 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett. Author of ‘In Poppy Land,” etc. Pictures by Ethel 
Reed. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


PoretrY: ** Low Tide on Grand Pré.” Bliss Carmen. Text of first edition 
reproduced, with three additional poems. (Boston : Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
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BY ROBERT Fi OTHINGHAN| 


Notwithstanding the excellent educational advantages throughout the length and breadth of the country, 


with which our American youth ts blessed, the fact remains that thousands of young men and women terminate 


their school and college days every year, who do not know how to turn eit their brains or their hands to any 


specific line of work by which they can earn an honest living 


Up to a certain point the education of all young people i ould 1 bstantially the same ; for in all 
] 
: 


ases the end desired is their development into intelligent, virtuou 1 t and women, capable of 
turning their talents to account in whatever situation they may be placed | ll civilized societies, however, 
the duties and employments are so diverse as to emphasize the necessity f pecial or technical training This 
divergence of education into special lines has been made conspicuous by t tablishment of technological insti- 
tutions of a high grade throughout the world. In these schools a numb f brat s of industry have in recent 
t s acquired lucati l importance necessitating a special rang t t 1 information—such as 
engineering, mining etallurgy, mineralogy, chemistry applied to t t ( ti 

It is an indubitable fact that the essential preparation for vb t the industrial arts, or the acquire- 
ment of scientific or mecha ical skill for a part ular handicr it I ‘ | I obt 1 und th best con- 
ditions, not wh such studies figure as adjuncts to other educat lt but in such institutions as are 
wholly or principally devoted to instruction along those line This ts t bly own by the advances m 
scientific and technical education which have been made in Europe and this country during the past thirty 
years. Courses 6f study which formerly consisted of the text-book and t tical work, have been enlarged 
and vastly improved by the introduction of laboratory and practical training nd the advantages resulting 
trom the study of principles together with their constant application in pract cannot be overestimated 

Phe different offices and employments characteristic of an advanced stat f society, require a corresponding 
difference in the amount of knowledge and skill possessed by those who to fill them And there is an infi- 
nitely wider field for the well-equipped engineer with his knowledge of tl productive and constructive arts by 
which the forces and materials of nature are made to subserve mankind's ity, together with the principles 
which underlie them, than there is for most men in the professional walks of lif Firmly intrenched, not only 
in his knowledge of principles, but possessing a perfect familiarity with t practical application, he is prepared 
to cope scientifically and successfully with such problems as are certain to | nt themselves to him in the prac- 
tice of his profession, and is thus enabled to avoid the many errors resulting ft ignorance of methods. 


Perhaps the most extensive and magnificent institutions in Europe devoted to special education are the 


polytechnic schools, which are found in most of the continental count: Of the more recently organized 
ones, those of Zurich and Carlsruhe are the most important The former is a college and polytechnic school 
combined, while the latter is a polytechnic school only An estimate of tl popularity may be formed from 
the number of students enrolled, which is between five and six hundred each case, necessitating the em- 


ployment of nearly one hundred professors and lecturers 
As far back as 1800, Gre 


owing to the lack of the technical element in the education of her peopl rhis led to governmental aid for the 


at Britain realized that other countries wer ' more rapid progress than she, 


teaching of science to the industrial classes, which in fifteen years resulted in an increase of schools of this char- 
icter of from less than a dozen, to nearly 1,500 ; and of from a total of 500 students, to over 50,000 A some- 
what similar move was made in this country two years later, when, aft inceasing efforts covering a term of 


years, Congress passed a bill appropriating about ten millions of acres to all the States for the support of agricul- 
tural colleges In the meantime, the State of Michigan, nothing daunted by the apathy ot the law-makers at 
Washington, had opened her Agricultural College in 1857; an 1 now, und ye name or another, there are in 
nearly every State in the Union, colleges or parts of colleges in which scientific agriculture and the mechanical arts 
ire taught, either under their own management or in such manner as their respective legislatures may prescribe. 

In the tollowing pages will be found a symposium of technical institutions under both State and private 
management, where instruction is given along the lines herein discussed. Some of them have world-wide 
reputations ; all of them are doing excellent work, and are worthy of the highest commendation. 
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N° article on the scientific and technical schools of 
America would approach completion without a 
mention of Cornell University. Not that Cornell is 
properly spoken of as either a scientific or a technical 
school. I 1s, nevertheless, one of the strongest and 
best equipped scientific and technical institutions in the 
country, aside from its well-known strength as a centre 
of philosophical, histoncal, and linguistic learning. 
Located upon the brow of a bold hill, with a sharp 
fall of some three hundred feet to the City of Ithaca 
and Cayuga Lake, on a can ps of magnificent extent, 
Cornell University has sixteen great buildings erected 
at an average cost of $100,000 each, seven of which 


are devoted exclusively to scientific and 
technical instruction, besides several others 
which are partially devoted to such purposes. 
In the largest of the buildings devoted entirely 
to technical education are housed the oldest 
and youngest of the technical colleges of Cor- 
nell. The former, whose Director has for twenty 
years been Professor E. A. Fuertes, is the College 
of Civil Engineering. The latter is the College 
of Architecture. 
The College of Civil Engineering 
laboratory equipments, as yet unsurpassed 
for the study of topographical, geodetic, 
municipal, railroad, bridge, sanitary, and 
hydraulic engineering, with additional 
departments for the prosecution of 
advanced studies in the new science 
of engineering biology, and such 
special engineering investigations as 
are sent to the college by its Alumni 
or other practitioners, municipalities, 
or industrial corporations. There are 
eleven separate and special labora- 
tories, occupying the lower floor of 
Lincoln Hall, and these accommo- 
dations will be nearly doubled by the 
end of next year. The hydraulic laboratory 
of the College, which has been in o peration for 
more than twenty years with increasing usefulness, 
has received a large appropriation for the prose- 
cution of catia investigations on a scale not 
attempted hitherto by any school or government in 
the world. This experimental work rests upon a 
thorough training in mathematics, physics, astro- 
nomical observation, and the graphical sciences 
which contribute their share to this profession. 
A fair amount of prerequisite humanizing study 
is demanded, and the study of the mechanics 


ye ssesses 


the College 
Architecture was organized into a college, 
and Professor Babcock appointed Director only 
during the present year, and we have there- 
fore spoken of it as the youngest technical 
\ college at Cornell. As a department of 
work, however, it is nearly as old as the 
University. The aim of this college is to 
provide tor its students’ instruction, first, 
ind leading to 


in subjects bearing upon, < sading to, 
ENGINE the professional work, such as modern 
1 ar * 


9 languages, mathematics, chemistry, 

u 2 
dSBLeye physics, mineralogy, geology and 
lithology second, in practical mat- 


ters, such, as _ construction, 
heating, ventilation, acoustics, 
specifications, etc.; ¢hird, all that is possible in a four 
years’ course on the zsthetic side, in drawing, model- 
ling, ornament, decoration and design ; fourth, in the 
history and theory of architecture. Designing, which 
is the one all-important subject, occupies a third of 
the time in the junior year, and more than half in the 
senior yeal Students are not allowed to take it until 
they have passed in all the preliminary work that is 
required to enable them to design intelligently Not 
confined to any school, Fre otherwise, all are 
required to do some work in Romanesque, Gothic, 


applied mechanics, 
plumbing, contracts, 


nch or 


of engineering pervades every department of 
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and Renaissance ; but in the senior year each may W(G 


choose whichever style he prefers. ‘It has a library 2 

of 1600 volumes, good collections of photographs, | 
prints, lantern slides, models, and specimens of build- { 
ing materials, which, with other facilities for instruction, ; 


will soon be largely increased The degree conferred 
is now ‘‘ Bachelor of Science in Architecture,” but 
will hereafter be ‘* Bachelor of Architecture.” 

Two large buildings, the gifts respectively of Hiram 
Sibley and of his son Hiram W. Sibley, together witha 4 
clustering mass of smaller buildings, collectively known /£ 
in Cornell parlance as ‘‘ the shops,” house the Sibley 9 
College of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, of which Professor R. H. — 
Thurston is Director. It was organized | 
on its present basis in 1885, after a 
period of nearly twenty years’ existence 
as the ‘* Mechanic Arts” department 
of the University. It has grown from 
an attendance of about fifty to above 
five hundred, and now offers an ex- 
ceptionally high four-year course in the 
leading branches of mechanical en- 
gineering ; it possesses a very extensive 
and valuable equipment, and has one 
of the largest bodies of specialists en- 
gaged as instructors, in this field, to be 
found anywhere. 

Every branch of mechanical en- 
gineering, including general and special courses in 
electrical, marine, steam, locomotive, and other important 
specialties of the profession is taught ; and the higher mathe- 
matics, the applied physical sciences, machine-design, experi- 
mental engineering, and shop work of all the principal kinds, 
form essential features of the course. Fifteen steam-engines, a 
thousand horse-power of steam-boilers, ‘‘ testing-machines ” for 
all kinds of engineering materials, plans and working drawings 
of every sort, models of machinery and its details, electrical ma- 
chinery of all kinds, electric light and power plants, and large 
wood- and metal-working shops, offer every possible 
facility for work on the most practical, as well as most 
scientific, plane of mechanical engineering. 

Special courses are offered advanced students in the 
designing and construction of electrical machinery, 
in steam engineering, in locomotive design, and in 
the work of the School of Marine Engineering and 
Naval Architecture. The courses in naval engineer- 
ing and naval architecture are taught by able and ex- 
perienced practitioners who have served their terms, 
of several years each, in the navy or in the shipyards. 
All responsible members of the Sibley College Faculty 
have taken part in important and extensive profes- 
sional work. The minor instructors also are usually men _ these technical schools are Physics and Chemistry, and 
who have taken part in important works of design and — with a few words concerning the facilities in these sub- 
of construction, in well-known establishments, build- jects, we may leave Cornell. Students in Mechanical 
ing steam-engines and other machinery, or in light and and Electrical Engineering begin Physics in_ their 





power station-work, or in the manufacture of electrical Sophomore year. Throughout the Junior year they 


machinery. 

The concluding work of the course is commonly 
in the field of research, and often involves steam- 
engine and boiler tests, steamship trials, and determi- 
nations of the economic value and of the efficiencies 
of the machinery of mills, and of light and power 
Stations. Familiarity with this class of work is ac- 
quired by actual practice on the part of all really able 
graduates. 

Probably the most important sciences adjunct to 


uw 


have laboratory practice in general Physics as a pre- 
paration for the laboratory in Applied Electricity, and 
for advanced work in Heat. The establishment which 
carries out these courses for classes numbering from 
150 to 300 members is necessarily extensive. The 
department occupies the whole of the building shown 
in the illustration, together with the annex con- 
taining the dynamo laboratory. The apparatus is 
worth over $50,000, and the Department, whose 
head is Professor E. L. Nichols, has eleven teachers. 


























model for those of many other States and 
at least two foreign countries 

Its graduates, an army of 070 trained 
workers, are found as professors in the 
agricultural colleges and universities 
of twenty-nine a the States of this 
Union, and are serving in high gov- 
ernmental offices at Washington, in 
Australia, and in Japan. They are a 
singularly apt, energetic, successtul 
class of men, and number in their 
ranks some of the most noted sci- 
entists, prominent farmers, and 
prosperous business men of our 
\ day and nation 
4 While by origin and by its present 
J fav yf legal title, the College IS } yurely agri- 
Ly / cultural, yet in fact an in accord- 
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ance with the requirements of its 
endowment fund, it undertakes a second great 
branch of industrial education, and has a clearly 
, defined and fully developed Mechanical Course, 
e 


equal to the Agricultural Course in range ot 
work, in extent of time consumed, in definite- 
ness of purpose, in strength of equipment, and 
in adaptation to its aims. Extensive labora- 
tories and shops, well manned and superbly 
equipped for their work, give the best 
facilities for training in Mechanics and 
Mechanical Engineering The 
popularity of this course has 
steadily grown until now it has 
nearly as many students 
as the older ees 
course, and in the pres- 
ent freshman class out- 
numbers its rival. The 
fame of its good work 
has spread to other 
States, and it enrolls 
men from a wide area 
of territory. 


S MECHANIC nD Itself a daring innovation 
on the educational principles 


a r 
Taso ghd and methods of the days of 


its Inception, the Michigan 

EMACHINE Shops = helcdtenel College has al- 
THE Michigan Agricultur: il College | is a school that ways been characterized by conservatism in the creation 
has a history of nearly forty years. Established — of new issues and the adaption of new methods. Yet, 

in 1857 purely as a State enterprise, and in accordance as the years have passed, It has become more and more 
with a requirement of the State constitution, it stands — evident that the College should carry to the daughters 
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to-day as a monument to the foresight and broad states- of the State, as well as to its sons, the blessings of in- 
manship of the State-makers of those pioneer days. dustrial training ; training, the results of which will be 
It served as an object-lesson to Congress in the long — seen in the bedroom, the dressing-room, the nursery, 
years during which Mr. Morrill, then a young repre- the dining-room, the kitchen, and there evolve a 
sentative from the State of Vermont, was urging the — sweeter, saner mode of living, simplify and systematize 


ight and justice of reserving to posterity, in the shape duties and labors that at present hold our women in 
ot an endowment for agricultural education in each _ practical slavery, bring on premature exhaustion and 
State and Territory, a small part of that princely old age, and take away from life all dignity and sweet- 
national patrimony, the public domain. The oldest ness. Recognizing this duty and mission, the College 
ot agricultural colleges in the United States, it has also has organized for the coming year a women’s course, 
been the most stable, the most steadfast to its purpose, based on the same principles and having the same end 
the most successful. In the marvelous growth ofagri- — in view as the other two courses—viz., the capability 
cultural colleges in the last twenty-five years, due to to take prompt hold of life on the side of its material 
the impetus given to agricultural education by the — tasks. It does not despise what are called ‘‘ the ac- 
Morrill endowments, this College has served as a  complishments,”’ yet it is equally far from intending to 
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allow these “‘ accomplishments ” . us =a 
the whole domain of education. does 
not design to masculinize women, but it \\ey 

does purpose to give them for their duties 4 
the same kind of help from the same source“ 
that has revolutionized the tasks of man 
What science has done for the workshop it 
can also do for the household. 


~*% 
In still another direction has the College 
made a new departure. Farmers are at , 
present suffering from the great de- Sn 


cline in the price of their products. & 
The cost of production, in many 
cases, exceeds the price re: lized for 
their products. They are forced to 
turn. to new lines of production, 
better suited to their soil and 
climate, or to the market to 
which they cater. Under these 
conditions the demand for 
special short courses has _ been 
acute. To meet this command, 
the College has provided for the 
next winter, four special courses, 
viz., Dairy Husbandry, Live-Stock 
Husbandry, Fruit C “ulture and Flori- 
culture, and Winter Vegetable Gar- 
dening. Each of these is planned 
for six weeks of concentrated study 
along the one line. For residents of 
the State attending these courses, 
the only expense is for board. 

Such are the lines of activity of | 
the College. To carry on this ‘ 
work its equipment is well adapted. Its 
landed estate, situated on the banks of 
the Cedar river, at 15 minutes’ distance 
by street-car line from the State capital 
at Lansing, comprises 676 acres. Of 
this amount of land about 330 acres are 
used for farm experimentation and in- 
struction; about 230 acres are in original 
forest ; and the lawns, building sites, orchards, 
and gardens take up the remainder. The 
campus is, during the summer, a place of 
almost ideal beauty : quiet nooks, suggestive 
of profound sylvan solitude, offer grateful con- | 
trast to the bolder beauty of more frequented paths 
and drives. Winding stone walks through beauti- 
fully kept lawns, cottages embowered in groves of 
shapely trees and outlined with graceful vines, rustic 
bridges over rippling waters, broad green lawns, 
and the massed foliage of hundred-armed oaks and 
maples, make a stroll through the grounds a series of 
restful pictures each more charming than the other. 
In the midst of all this quiet, dreamy beauty, the most 
practical, business-like, thoroughly utilitarian training 
is given. Scattered amid their picturesque surround- 


ings are some thirty handsome brick buildings, not 
including minor structures, of which the library and 
museum building constitutes the organic centre. Here 


are the offices of the president onl the se ‘cretary, the 
post-office, the museum, and the library itself, 
ing of 18,000 bound volumes and 4000 pamphlets 
The tarm, barns, the fruit and vegetable gardens, the 
orchards, forcing-houses, conservatories, and the two 


consist- 


buildings which are designated by the names Agri- 
culture and Horticulture respectively, and in which 
all the work of the Agricultural Course focuses itself, 
might all without impropriety be called the Agricul- 
tural Laboratory A similar centre for the work of 
the Mechanical course is found in the large and finely 
equipped Mechanical Laboratory, with its hum of 
whirling wheels, its din of i nmers, and its steady 
pulsations of stean Then come the many other 
laboratories, the Chanicsl the Botanical, the Veteri- 
nary, etc., each housed in its own building, especially 
designed for its specific purpose. 

The education here given is plain, simple, practical, 
yet systematic, progressive, rounded, and thorough. 
It is the training of the whole man or woman on the 
soundest pedagogical principles. It aims to train head, 
hand, and eye, to develop the youth into true mz :n- 
hood and womanhood, into worthy citizenship, into 
success on the farm, in the work-shop, or in the home. 
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URDUE UNIVERSITY, at La Fayette, Indiana, the 
subject of the following sketch, is one of the most 
advanced and best known technical schools in the 
United States. It is the Indiana State Institute of 
Technology, and is especially chi aracterized by the ex- 
tent and excellence of its laboratories, which occupy 
the greater part of eighteen different buildings and give 
accommodation to more than 600 students. It has, 
perhaps, the best steam engineering laboratory in the 
country It has practically property and annuities 
valued at three millions. It is devoting special atten- 
tion to railroad engineering, and is the only college in 
the world that has a plant for testing a full-sized, high- 
speed, passenger locomotive. 
The University derives its name through legislative 
enactment from John Purdue, who gave to the State, 
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cr 
—Ricai Bul for the use of the insti $15 
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. It has a permanent endowment fund to th 
amount of $340,000, and an annuity fror 
the General Government amounting ti 
$20,000, and other non-productive 
erty in buildings, lands, 
the value of about $550,000. It has one 
hundred and eighty acres of land in it: 
campus and farm, eighteen buildings, well 

‘ equipped laboratories, shops, muse- 

library and reading rooms. 

Purdue is co-educational in its char- 

Being a State institution, it 

aflords the young men and women of 
Indiana an opportunity to acquire, free 
of charge, a good collegiate education 
in Mathematics, Science, Literature 
and Art, and at the same time 

to secure instruction and prac- 

tice in such lines of work 

as will fit them to engage 

in the practical industries. 

The instruction is both 

theoretical and_ practical. 

The usual methods of text-book 

study, recitation, and lecture are 
employed, but the student is 
required to put into practice, 

as far as possible, the instruction 

which he receives. In all courses 

of study the work of the class-room 

is supplemented and _ practically 
exemplified by practice in the lab- 
oratories. So, for example, the 
student of mechanical engineering 

not only studies the theories of con- 
structing and operating machinery, 

but in the drawing room and the 

shop, designs, builds, and operates 
machines ; in civil engineering the 
study of the mathematical theories of 
engineering is supplemented by field 
work and by designing railways, 
bridges, water works, etc. ; in electri- 
cal engineering the theories of electric- 
ity receive thorough attention, but 
accompanying the study of the same 
is a large amount of laboratory prac- 
tice in the measuring and manipulating 
of electric currents, designing and 
testing electric machinery. In the courses of science 
and agriculture, practical work in chemistry and _biol- 
ogy or in field practice is constantly c: iried on. 

In the department of science are laboratories 
chemistry, biology, physics, pharmacy and art. 

The laboratories of the departments of mechanical, 
civil, and electrical engineering contain a number of 
heavy and otherwise important plants, a brief summary 
of which is as follows : 

For experimental work in steam engineering there 
are several typical engines, each with a full comple- 
ment of accessory apparatus for determining the per- 
formance of the machine. Altogether there are in the 
laboratory thirty-six steam cylinders, aggregating about 
1,500 horse-power ; six friction brakes, which together 
are capable of absorbing 1,000 horse-power ; and six 


prop- 
and equipment to 
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- ums, 
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acter. 


for 





The list includes a by 


surface condensers. } 
large triple expansion Corliss engine, a 

Buckeye engine, a straight line engine, 

two Atlas engines, a Westinghouse com- 

pound engine, a pair of Baldwin com- 

pound locomotive engines, a DeLaval 

steam turbine, and a locomotive testing 

plant. 

The locomotive testing plant occupies 
an annex laboratory and consists of an 
85,000 pound locomotive mounted in 
such a way as to allow its action to be 
studied and its performance tested while 
the engine is run at any desired speed 
and under any load, the conditions being simi-*~ . 
lar to those of the track. When in use the © 
locomotive is fired and its motion controlled 
precisely as if it were upon the road. This 
system of locomotive testing, which has re- 
ceived the highest commendation from motive- 
power men, was originated at Purdue. 

For determining the strength and other 
physical properties of constructive materials, 
the laboratory has three large machines, 
one of which is of 300,000 
pounds capacity and of a size 
sufficient to allow tensional and .7 
compressional tests to be made 
on specimens eight feet in 
length. 

The several pumps 
which constitute a part of the 
equipment for experimental 
work in hydraulics have a 
combined capacity of 1,000 
gallons per minute. 

The laboratories of the electrical 

department include a dynamo 
room which contains over twenty 
dynamos and motors of different types 
and outputs, aggregating over 200 
horse-power. For direct-current work 
there are both incandescent and arc 
dynamos and motors of different volt- 
For alternate-current working, 
there are alternators and multiphase 
machines of different outputs, and a 
large equipment of transformers of 
nearly every American type. 

The equipment of the civil engineer- 

ing department affords the student 
bundant opportunity for making himself familiar, by 
tual use, with the excellent assortment of surveying 
struments, embracing those usually employed in 
tual work, as well as those used in geodetic and 
tronomical observations. In connection with the 
ork in civil engineering, courses are offered in archi- 
ture and in sanitary engineering. 

lhe tuition at Purdue for all residents of the State of 

diana is free. For non-residents the tuition is $100 

year. The trustees have, however, placed a con- 
lerable number of scholarships at the disposal of the 
sident of the University to be bestowed upon 

wthy students at his discretion. The effect of a 

holarship is to remit the tuition charge. Candidates 

admission living outside the State of Indiana should 


apes, 


‘oD 
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send their request to the president. 

Applicants for admission to the freshman class must 
be at least sixteen years of age. A course of study has 
been arranged for students who are in advance of the 
requirements of admission into the regular freshman 
There have been in attendance during the past 
year students trom twenty-eight different States, and 
trom several foreign countries, many of these being 
graduates of other colleges. 

Purdue’s faculty numbers fifty-seven, the moving 
spirit of which is James Henry Smart, A.M., LL.D., 
the president. Dr. Smart has presided over the Uni- 
versity for thirteen years, and under his management it 
has grown from an almost unknown local institution to 
one of national importance. 


class. 
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institutions of its kind, 
well known throughout 
Classical and Scientific 


most excellent 
that is very 
Northern New Jersey, is the 
School Paterson. 

This school is under the intelligent management otf 
Mr. Lincoln A. Rogers, the Head-master, a graduate 
of Bowdoin College, who has had the extreme pleasure 
of seeing the boys of the school carry off high honors 
in such as Princeton and Rutgers, the Col- 
umbia School of Mines and Stevens Institute. Mr. 
Rogers is of strong character and of extended 
experience in prominent schools in Maine, Connecticut 
and in Chicago, Illinois, Having a positive affection 
for, and being in perfect sympathy with boy-life, he 
possesses the happy faculty of inspiring the pupils com- 
mitted to his care with loity ideals and thus calls forth 
their best efforts toward rapid advancement. Not 
only this, but he has ever surrounded himself With an 
unusually well-equipped and efficient corps of instruc- 
tors including graduates from such institutions as Cor- 
nell University, Princeton and Rutgers Colleges and 
the University of Munich. Being thus endowed, the 
school offers the best advantages along the lines of 


( of the 
and one 


colleges 


scientific education together with a practical course of 
academic training which will prepare boys for en- 
trance to any college, university or technological ir 
stitution in the country. 

The scheme of instruction upon which the scho 
has always been conducted is almost identic 
with that recently established by the Committ 
of Ten of the United States. It is abundantly 
equipped with every aid needed to supplemer 

the work of the teachers, who are comp 
tent and earnest men, willing and anxior 
to do all they can to improve the ment 
and moral growth of the boys in the 
charge. In English, Sct iences, Mod 

ern and Ancient Languages, the 

work is system: tke and tho- 

rough. No time is wasted 

by confining bright boys to 

a graded system. The elastic 

arrangement of the 

of study is such that unusual 

ability in any direction is 

fostered and not retarded 

The adoption of the system 

of maximum and minimum 

auioemunite by some of 

the colleges has enabled the 

school to prepare its boys to 

enter on advanced standing 

in the lines where their natu- 

ral capacity has been shown. 

Mr. Rogers is opposed to 

the practice of certain col- 

admitting students 

- diplomas from 

<<. preparatory schools, without exami- 
nation. He believes that the young 
man is not inspired to do his best work know- 
ing that a certificate admitting him to college is 
sure to be granted at the end of the prescribed 
course. Also, that the teacher is not so greatly 
inclined to put forth his best efforts in fitung the 
young man for entrance to college \nd finally, 
that the college itself does not receive the best 
products from preparatory schools under such a 
system. ( fonsequently, every graduate from the 
" aterson School is expected to undergo an ex- 
mination when he enters the college of his mo 

and it is a significant fact that every one of then 

has gone through with flying colors. 

The work in science includes an extensive course in 
Physical Geography, and full courses in Physiology, 
( chemistry, and Physics. The study of Physiology is 
simp ified by the use of German physiologic: il models 
in possessi mn of the School. To aid in the work of 
teaching the theory and practice of Chemistry, the 
institution has a well-equipped laboratory of chemicals 
and apparatus. The complete analysis of metals is 
pursued by the advanced Compounds are 
analyzed, and the proper tests are applied by the 
students themselves. In Physics the method of in- 
struction is on the experimental plan Much attention 
is given to the study of electricity with practical work 
in electrical measurements 

Special stress is laid upon thoroughness in the ¢ 
sical and Mathematical branches The foundati 
work of many boys on their admittance to the 
having been found inadequate to their advanceme! 
along those lines, has resulted in the establishment 
an unusually well-equipped Grammar departme 
which is conducted with particular reference to the 
rapid progress of the boys in the studies mentioned. 
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T ) properly train a boy you must capture ‘ 
him while young. This applies with 
| force to mental, moral, and physical 
lopment. A boy’s scientific and tech- 
nical education must be grown into him—not 
spread over him. This famous old school is con- 
ducted in accordance with the above principles. . 
The Kentucky Military Institute was founded 
845 and chartered by the State Legislature 
840. For a half century it has been the 
ing military school of the South and West. 
the very first year the main object has 
to provide a boy with 
practical education—one, 
that while fitting him broadly 
for life’s duties, also fits him 
to take his place among the 
bread-winners at a much 
rlier age than is customary 
1 the average college. In 
early days, when Me- 
chanical Engineering was 
to be learned by its 
practical pursuit, and when 
Electrical Engineering was 
unheard of and unthought of, 
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Civil Engineering was the one practical profession open 
to young men; and in this the Institute has always 
had an unusually strong course 
As nearly as it may be done in school, the Kentucky 
Military Institute fits all its pupils for their life work, 
But, aside from its mere bread- winning view, there is 
a value attached to seenat and other practical training 
that the average parent is apt to overlook. When a 
boy can use his knowledge of geometry to make 
working drawing of a mortise and tenon joint, and 
can then take a piece of wood and put his plan into 
practice, making a joint that will fit, he has a mental 
lity that the mere book student can never hope to 
ttain ; and it is this added quality to the mental fibre 
t gives manual training its chief value. The same 
ciple holds in the practical work required in Civil 
| Electrical Engineering—boys must begin right and 
early. Even when a student is taking the Arts 
se the same idea is carried out, as far as possible. 
While the scientific and technical side of this School 
specially emphasized, the liberal arts are by no 
is neglected. A very thorough, practical drill is 
nin Latin, Greek, French, German, and Spanish, 
latter being especially designed for pupils from the 
me South, But while giving so much attention 
‘ther languages, English is not neglected ; every 
il, regardless of the course he is pursuing, is re- 
ed to devote a large part of his time to a study of 
history, literature, and grammar of his language 
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x and to its 
oo correct use. 
t= \ The Institute 
a. = full power 
~ to confer all the 
customary de- 


grees, but its 
standard of 


! } 

Ay graduation is 
VEHE TABoRaTo very high, not- 
withstanding 
that the A.B. Degree may be obtained without either 
Latin or Greek. The graduates, as well as the Faculty, 

are commissioned by the Governor of the State. : 
The military feature of the School is unique, but in 
order to see in what way, the reader will have to refer 
to the February number of the ‘‘ Educational Review,” 
or send to Colonel Fowler, the Superintendent, for a 
reprint of his article. It may be noted, however, that 
Colonel Fowler makes the claim that the military school 
is the only school that develops a boy’s executive 
ability, and, as the leaders of all large enterprises are 
men of fine executive ability, the conclusion is evident. 
The School is located at Lyndon, four miles from the 
city limits of Louisville, on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad, and in a refined and cultivate d neighbor- 
hood. It has ample brick buildings, furnished with 
steam heat, and has accommodations for eighty 
boarders There are nearly nineteen acres in the 
grounds, four of which are in the “ep _ ful blue-grass 
lawn, and about seven devoted to iletics, making 
one of the finest fields for ouldoce games and drill to 
be found in the State e ccaalnaied oa at the 
north of the buildin led by stately fi 
and watered by a rock-bottomed, spring-fed creek, 
perfectly safe for bathing purposes ; and the remainder 
of the place is given to the garden, where all the vege- 
tables are raised. For b situation, general 

adaptability, etc., it is an idea r a school. 

Colonel Fowler, the moving spirit of the Institute, 
of excellent executive ability, and an enthu- 
to his 


is a man 
siastic educator who has given his entire time 
profession, having been unusually successful in the 
training of boys. He is a graduate of the Institute 
itself: and it is a significant fact that he should be 
called to preside over the school in which | ceived 
his own education 

For full information write for 
C. W. Fowler, Superintendent, Lyndon, 
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A 
C -~ 
ROMINENT among the 
States which have, in 
recent years, availed them- 
selves of the beneficent Act of Con- 
gress, passed in 1802, relating to 
the endowment and support of 
agricultural colleges through the sale 
of public lands, is that of North 
Carolina. And, since the opening 
of the College doors to the youth 
of the State, in October, 1880, its 
growth, both in relation to its ex- 
cellence as an institution for techni- 
cal education, and from the stand- 
point of numbers, has been little 
less than remarkable. 

The College site, comprising a tract of eighty acres 
of beautiful land, is situated on a commanding emi- 
nence on the Hillsboro road, distant one mile from 
Raleigh, the capital city. Sixty-two acres of this land 
were donated to the State, for the purpose of indus- 
trial education, by Mr. R. S. Pullen, of Raleigh, 
whose philanthropic beneficence will always be grate- 
fully remembered by the young men of the State, and 
whose name will ever be linked with the history of the 
institution. 

The situation of the College is an ideal one ; with 
well kept lawns and approaches, the grounds slope 
from the buildings in every direction, affording perfect 
drainage, as well as the most charming views of the 
country roundabout. Seven years of judicious culti- 
vation have made the land exceedingly productive, 
and greatly increased its value. 

The College owes its origin to the growth of the 
incontrovertible conviction that the life of the State de- 
pends in a great measure upon the education of her sons, 
not only along purely intellectual lines, but as_practi- 

cal, skilled men of brains, competent to develop her 
material resources, and fitted to become leaders in the 
scientific and industrial life of the Commonwealth. 
It was this impulse that prompted the Watauga Club 
of Raleigh to take the initiative through its committee, 
and labor with unremitting vigor, for full two years, 
before was attained. Then interesting the 
farmers of the State in its behalf, its scope was enlarged 
and a work begun which promises much for North 
Carolina. It was believed that it was poor economy 


success 


for a State so rich in agricultural, mineral and mechanical 
sources, to be compelled to look beyond its borders for skilled 
arlUsans, 
of machinery, tor 


ls 
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for architects, tor builders, for superintendents 
agricultural, analytical and industrial 
chemists, for civil, mechanical, or electrical engineers, 
when it could educate her own sons for these 
useful and remunerative employments 

The College, however, does not intend 
to make mere machines of its matriculates, 
but aims to make educated men, at the 
time that it educated 
specialists. To this end general cou 
of study, similar to those taken in other 
colleges, complement the techni 
cal work. These include mathe- 
matics, book-keeping , history, 
physics, chemistry, botany, log- 

ic. English language | 
Taos all of which 
studies each student is 
required to take up. 

The three general 
courses of study offered 

in the College are Agri- 
a\ culture, Engineering 
: and Mechanics, and 
Applied Science 

Post-gra duate 

\ courses have been 

established lead- 
ing to the 
degree of 
Master of 
Science, 
Mechanical 
Engineer, 
and Civil 
Engineer. 
With a 
faculty of 
twenty professors and instructors, and an attendance 
of 193 students, it may readily be seen that the College 
is a thriving and a busy place indeed. 

The College buik lings number eleven in all, consist- 
ing of the main building—a brick and brown-stone, 
four-story structure, 170 by 60 feet in size ; the shop 
—a carefully-planned, roomy, two-story brick building, 
containing 12,500 square feet ; four brick dormitories 
containing fifty-four students’ rooms ; Watauga Hall 


same makes 
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—a handsome three-story brick building, used as a 
dining-hall and a dwelling house for 56 students : the 
boiler house ; three-story and basement barn ; dairy, 


heated with 
and well equipped for 


and greenhouse. All the buildings are 
steam, lighted with electricity, 
their various uses. The College also maintains its own 
water supply—for general use and for protection 
against fire, together with a well equipped Fire Brigade. 

The equipment of the farm is first-class both in re- 
spect to the most approved facilities for studying prac- 
tical agriculture, and to the valuable and thoroughbred 
horses and cattle, with which the farm is well stocked. 


Field 


crops consist of corn, cotton, ensilage, peas, 
potatoes, hay, clover, oats, rye, grasses, etc. 
On the farm and about the College certain work 


can be performed by the students. For all such labor, 
not instructive and a part of the College course, stu- 
dents who perform it will receive compensation. 

Tuition is free to as many students from each county 
as it has representatives in the Legislature. Students 
from without the State, desirous of entering the Col- 
lege, should communicate with Alexander Q. Holla- 
day, President, West Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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HE dawn of the twentieth century will be the noon- 

day of an electrical age. 

The Bliss School of Electricity at Washington, D. C., 
is established to thoroughly and practically train 
students in this fascinating science. The underlying 
principles are taught in the Lecture Hall, and demon- 
strated practically by the students themselves, under 
competent instructors in the laboratories. Theory and 
practice go hand in hand. Careful instruction is given 
as to the mechanism and operation of all modern elec- 
trical devices, from a simple electric bell to the most 
complicated alternating current dynamo. 

In the Dynamo Laboratory the students are taught 


The city of Washington is a literary and scientific 
centre, an ideal place for the stolons, and offers pecul- 
iar advant: ages for education. Here are located the 
Capitol, Executive Departments, Library of Congress, 
Smithsonian Institution, Corcoran Gallery of Art and 
many other points of interest The extensive collec- 
tion of the National Museum offers superior opportunities 
for study of the arts and sciences, while the numerous 
libraries of the city are no less valuable in their way. 
Access may usually be had to the societies composed 
of scientific workers connected with the governmental 
departments and educational institutions 

The Bliss Building is well adapted for school pur- 


to handle, assemble and construct dynamos, motors, poses. It is conveniently situated on B Street, corner 
theostats, and similar of Arthur Place, in close 
apparatus, especial at- a ie = proximity to the United 


tention being given 

to armature and field 

magnet windings; 

they are taught how bp 
to build, handle and 
operate various electric 
light systems, the 
electric lighting’ plant 
of the school being in 
charge of stu- 

dents, under oi 
the supervision 
of practical in- 
structors. Stu- 
dents are also 


taught the operation and 
control of electric railway 
apparatus, 

In the Instrument Labo- 
ratory the young men are 
ined in electric bell, 

t and battery wiring : 
ere om and estab- 
‘ing installations, with 
all kinds of primz ary and secondary batteries ; in the 
n King of simp yle and complic ated electi ic Instruments, 
in testing, measuring, etc. 

All students receive a special course in mechanical 
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drawing. This includes lettering, line work and shad- 
i and the preparation of plans such as would be re- 
quired in the construction of an electric light railway, 
‘ wer plant. 

he teachers in all departments are selected with 
special reference to practical experience in their respec- 
t branches, and their methods of instruction are 
t uugh, comprehensive and progressive. During the 
school year visits are made to electric lighting, power and 


railway plants, in order that students may become famil- 
iar with large power installations in actual operation. 
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States Capitol Building, 
i" and adjacent to the Li- 
brary of Congress, where 
all electrical books are 
accessible to students ; 
also, within easy access 
of all public buildings, 
libraries, hotels, depots, 
churches and places of 
} amusement. Several 
! street car lines close by 
afford perfect facilities for 
reaching all parts of the 
| city and suburbs. 
A unique feature of the 
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Bliss School is the Military 
Corps of Electrical Engi- 
neers, in charge of an officer 
in the United States Army, 
admittance to which is by 
competitive examination. 
The members of this or- 
ganization are taught the 
construction and operation 
of electrical apparatus connected with the military 
and naval service. Instruction is given in locating 
mines, the firing of guns, handling of search lights, 
etc., and in military drill 

No entrance examination is required. Diplomas are 
conferred upon students successfully completing the 
course of one year. Graduates of the one year’s course, 
upon passing a special examination, may enter the 
Post Graduate Course of one year. The Degree of 
Master of Electricity is conferred upon such students 
as successfully pass the final examinations of this course. 

The next school year begins October first of this 
year, and ends June first, 1897. Catalogues will be sent 
upon application to Louis Denton Bliss, President, Bliss 
Building, No. 35 B Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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"pee is no State in the Union so rich and prolific 

in the production of precious metals as Colorado, 
nor one which offers such boundless attractions and 
inexh: uustible possibilities to the student of Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, and Geology. And there is probably no 
technical school in the United States more favorably 
situated for the pursuit of these studies than the Colo- 
rado State School of Mines at Golden. 

Golden lies at the very base of the Rocky Mountains, 
not far from the city of Denver, and is nearly surrounded 
by the characteristic formations of that region. It is 
situated upon Clear Creek, whose canyon, beginning 
a mile above the town, is one of the most renowned 
for scenic effects of any in the State. Within a mod- 
erate walk of the school are views for which tourists 
travel thousands of miles to catch only the fleeting 
glimpse afforded from the car windows. 

The School was established in 1874. From an 
average of fifty students per year at the outset, which 
at that time was its full capacity, it has grown to be 
the largest school of its particular class in the country 
and has now an attendance of one hundred and thirty 
five young men. It Is in fact, a *‘ School of Applied 
Science,” with the weight of instruction thrown to 
every branch having a more or less direct bearing upon 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

There are several points worthy of emphasis which 
make this school one of the most desirable, if not the 

ost desirable, institution of its class in the country. 
In the first place, the climate is a real inducement, and 
no place in the State has a better health record than 
Golden. Situated at an altitude of nearly 6,000 feet 
above the sea level, with an invigorating atmosphere, 
the general health of the students is equalled by few 
and surpassed by none of the colleges either in the 
East or the West This all-important factor, together 
with the fact of there being no tuition fees, draws am- 
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bitious young men trom all 
parts of the country as well 
as from foreign lands. The 
close proximity of the School to i 
portant mines and smelteries is an- 
other strong point and is taken advantage of at every 
possible opportunity. The smelteries of Colorado are 
the largest in the world and equipped with the most 
approved appliances. That the students may “~ come 
familiar with practical work, excursions to these insti- 
tutions, as well as to power plants, mines, ty ire 
made obligatory by the faculty. These trips, which 
would be too costly for most pupils if underts coat { 
any point east of the Mississippi, are here conducted 
almost without expense—a point in itself which makes 
good the institution’s claim to having the best location 
for a mining school in the United States. 

Finally, and perhaps of more importance than ny 
other point mentioned, and one invariably inquired 
about by prospective students, is the emp ommael of 
graduates. This is best illustrated by the fact that the 
School graduated in June of last year, twenty three 
young men, all of whom before the close of the year, 
were employed at good salaries, or by their own pre- 
ference profitably engaged in technical work of their 
own choosing 

There are three full courses of study : Civil Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Elec- 
trical Engineering. Each covers a period of four years 
No special or partial students are 


, 


Post Graduates, as the faculty has no use for so-called 
‘special’ students and will not permit partial courses 
Every member of the faculty whose lectures are upon 


the practical side of the course (and this includes seve! 
of the nine regular members), came from active tield- 
work, mine, smeltery or engineering field-work, to t 
School, having originally been graduates of tec! 
institutions themselves In short, there is not a 
nical school in the country which exacts more actual 
practice from its students than the institution at Gold 
For further particulars, catalogues, etc. 


Chauvenet, President, Golden, Colorado. 
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ERCHED high up in the Alleghanies, 2200 feet 
above tide-water, near the little town of Blacks- 
burg. Virginia, on the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
within a few miles of the celebrated Yellow Sulphur and 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, and in full view 
of the regal Bald Knob, blessed with an inexhaustible 
supply of clear spring water, the situation of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute constitutes one of the most 
charming features of a country famed for its beaut 
mountains and health-giving springs. 

Of the newer institutions of the South, few, if any, 
are exerting so pronounced an influence, as the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic. Although the School was founded 
twenty years ago, like so many of our national 
schools, until within a few years, it attempted too 
much, making its work general, not technical. With 
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the re-organization, 
about five years 
since, under the 
management of one 
fF our most able 
and experienced educa- 
-Dr. J. M. McBryde 
-was born the idea of a 
great Southern School of 
Technology. From its 
first inception, this idea 
conscientiously followed, with an 
energy and a perseverance which 
justifies the expectation that in the 
near future there will have been cre- 
ated a school prepared to perform for 
this section a work similar to that 
which has been so magnificently 
cuted by the Stevens and a few 
ilar institutions in other parts of the country. 
The policy inaugurated five years ago has 
xduced results most satisfactory. From the 
ir classes graduated since the re-organization, five 
mbers received appointments as Engineers in the 
ited States Revenue Cutter Service, although there 
but twenty-one successful applicants for these 
sitions, and although the best technical schools of 
country Were represented at these competitive 
uninations Two other graduates have gained 
itions as Superintendent and Assistant Superinten- 
t ot Machinery in the Kimberly Diamond Mines of 
th Africa; still others have secured Scholarships 
{ Johns-Hopkins and the University of Pennsylvania ; 
1 only a few weeks ago a Junior ¢ lass-man headed 
list of the successful applicants for admission to 
Revenue Cutter Service ; still others have secured 
itions as chemists in the scientific departments ot 
Government at Washington and other points. 
Naturally, with the recognition of its worth has 
e increased attendance ; at present, with °n 


has been 


en- 


rollment of three hundred and thirty-six students, the 
college is second in numbers to one school only in the 
State—the University of Virginia. 

With its numerous laboratories, mechanical depart- 
ments, machine shops, experiment station, operating 
collections, and lecture the institution 
is well equipped for its work ; yet from year to year, 
its rapid expansion has necessitated the erection of 
new buildings, and the acquisition of new working 
plants. Thus during the past two years, there have 
been added new forge-shops and foundry, a new 
assembly hall, hall and kitchen, an additional 
dormitory building, a creamery, six additional protes- 
sors’ houses and a new electric light plant, besides a 
further purchase of land which increases the college 
farm to four hundred and sixty-five acres, facilitating 
experiments in stock breeding 

The departments of instruction are in charge of 
thirty protessors and instructors, and comprise Generab 
Chemistry ; Analytical Chemistry ; Agricultural Chem- 

istry; Mineralogy and Geology 

Biology, Botany and Physiology ; 
Horticulture : “Entomology and 
Mycology ; Agriculture ; Veterinary 
Science ; Mathematics ; Mechanical 
Engineering ; Civil Engineering ; 
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Physics and Electrical En- 

gineering ; Shop Work (wood and 

iron), Forging and Casting For liberal studies, there 

are supphed two departments, one of Modern Lan- 

guages (French and Germar and one of English, 

including Rhetoric, Political Economy, Constitutional 
History, Psychology and Ethics 

courses for the degree ol 


Seven 
besides two short courses for 
ture and Mechanics, and 1 
courses for the degree of M.S. and the degrees of Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineer 

While not a Military college, the military feature is 
emphasized, and this department is placed on an equal 
footing with other departments, the Commandant ot 
Cadets, an officer from West Point, holding also the 
chair in Mathematics, and having a vote in the Faculty. 
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HE Rose Polytechnic Institute has won for 
itself an enviable reputation in the twelve 

years of its active life. It is well and favorably i 
known all over the country, both through the suc- 
cess of its graduates and the investigations carried on in 
its laboratories. It has graduated 189 students, about 
Seventy per cent. of whom are engaged in actual en- 
gineering work of one kind or another ; 
graduates of the Institute as a rule readily 
tind employment. Situated in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, near the centre of 
population of the United States, 
with excellent railway facilities, 
it is most accessible, and 
has never had a purely local 
constituency, drawing its 
students from all parts of 
the country. 

The University was | 
founded by Chauncy Rose | 
in 1874. From the very 
beginning the policy of the 
School has been to give to 
its students the best possi- 
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. NG Roory “J ment of standard 
. gauges, reamers, 
drills, taps, dies, surface plates and hand 


tools necessary for the full equipment of a 
modern machine shop. 


The Foundry equipment consists of eight 
moulding benches, two crucible fur a 

4 large v ariety of flasks for both bench and floor 
moulding, and moulders’ tools sufficient for the 
use of a section of ten students. The Forge 
Room contains five stationary Buffalo forges 


of special design, each having its own anvil 
and complete set of smithing tools 

There are in the Engine and Boiler Rooms five return 
tubular and flue boilers for power and heating pur- 


ble practical and theoretical training, to maintain the 
highest educational standard, and not to extend its 


lines beyond the field of an advanced engineering poses, a 40-horse power automatic engine, a 50-horse 
school. It offers courses in Mechanical, Electrical, and power automatic compound engine, a duplex fire 
Civil Engineering, and Chemistry, aiming to have not. pump, a Wheeler surface condenser and air pump, 


the largest, but the best school of its kind. and the usual boiler feeding pumps, injectors, inspira- 
The courses of study as prescribed are broad, and tors, 





’ steam traps, together with scales and tanks for 
give a liberal technical and professional education. The 
tendency to narrowness and intense specialization in 
early education is discouraged. Laboratory and office 
instruction is carried on to a greater extent than in 
most institutions ; it is, in fact, the fundamental idea 
in the course of study. To accomplish this success- 
fully workshops, laboratories, and drawing-rooms are 
liberally equipped. An interesting fact in this relation 
is that a considerable portion of the apparatus Itas 
been designed and built in the Institute itself, thus 
most thoroughly adapting it to the work in hand. 

The general equipment of the Institute is first class 
in every respect. In the shops are found the best 
modern tools and machinery for working wood and 
iron. The Wood-working Room contains thirty-six 
benches with separate sets of hand tools for sixty-five 
students ; fourteen turning lathes, three circular saws, 
a band saw, a jig saw, a double spindle moulding 
machine, a panel planer, a Gray & Woods planer, a 
horizontal boring machine, and a full outfit of small 
tools commonly used in wood-working 

The Machine Shop equipment consists of a large 
wmber of standard machine tools of modern design 
and construction, including sixteen lathes of various 
sizes and manufacture, three drills, a milling machine, 


measurement of coal, ash and feed water. 

The equipment of the Electrical Engineering 
ment can be only touched upon. There is a 50- 
horse power compound engine, a 36,000 watt alter- 
nating-current Westinghouse dynamo, complete, with 
transformers of various voltages ; a modern lighting 
plant of 150 lamps, and a number of dynamos and 
motors of various sizes and types. There is also a 
large experimental magnet, weighing a ton, equipped 
for the study of induction, resistance, leakage, etc., 
together with special apparatus adapted to almost any 
problem in electrical engineering. 

Some degree of Western energy and push character- 
izes the work of the Institute : the number of students 
is limited to about two hundred; and the 
amount of laboratory work being large, each student 
is obliged to put in not less than sixty hours per week. 
The productive endowment from the estate of Mr. 
Rose is about $000,000 ; equipment and_ buildings 
amount to $250,000. Thus liberally endowed, no 
less intellectually than financially, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute offers advantages well worth consideration by 
all who seek an engineering education. 

Catalogues will be sent upon application to ‘ Leo 
Mees, President, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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ALCULI DISSOLVED 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


The ving was made from a photograph and 
ie one shape of the culi; they are 
times the size of above. 





Illustration of the Calculi referred to by Dr. Claiborne, 


“four 


DR. JOHN HERBERT CLAIBORNE, of Petersburg, 
Va., ex-President and Honorary Fellow Medical Society of 
Virginia, says: ‘‘ I send by this mail a box of Calculi, passed 
at various times within the last year, by Hon. T. J. Jarratt, 
our former Mayor, . 
whilst drinking the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
They give him but little pain now when passing. I have never 
critically examined the broken Calculi passed in such quantities 
from Mr. Jarratt’s bladder, but am under the impression that 
the most of them are magnesian phosphates. There were 
specimens, however, which presented the appearance of oxy- 
lates, and some, I remember, impressed me specially as being 
uric acid. I do not pretend to account for the mode of their 
solution There is 
by the BUFF: ALO LITHIA WATER nothing in 
its analysis which would warrant such results: but the results 
are there, and seeing is believing. I can only sup that in 
Nature’s alembic there has been some subtle solvent 
evolved, too subtle to be caught by our coarse re- 
agents, which makes this wonderful disintegration. 
‘ There are many things in heaven and earth not dreamt of in 
our philosophy,’ and his is a short creed who only believes 
what he can prove or explain.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen 


half n bottles, $5.00, f. 0. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets 
sent free to any address. ” 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 





The Knickerbocker Press, Rew Rochelle, B. V. 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second-class mail matter. 
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The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 


brown color. 
Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


©) cither in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
* brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
®) other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration ia the process of manufacture. 
® 
©) 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 
Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 

P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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